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SO ...YOU WANT TO BE AN ATHLETE 


ee 


THERE are two things a boy must have to be a star in 
sports. First, he must know what to do. Second, he 


must have the energy to do it. 


Here’s your chance to get both these things. 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes are delicious with milk or 
cream. Crisp flakes of toasted wheat. Packed with food 
for energy. They digest easily. Release nourishment 


quickly. There’s enough bran to be mildly laxative. 


Every package has expert coaching printed on the 
back. The things you need to know. Covering all 
important games and sports. One 
panel free with every package 
you buy. Get Kellogg’s PEP 
Bran Flakes from your grocer. 


Always oven-fresh and delicious. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


THIS FREE COACHING WILL HELP 


Expert coaches and players 
have written these important 
tips on popular sports. Men 
like Bill Tilden, Gene Sarazen, 
BusterCrabbe, Ward Lambert, 
Nat Holman. You get a free 
lesson in sport on every pack- 
age of Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes. Save the package 
panels. Collect a complete 
sports iibrary. Your grocer 
has what you need to help 
you become an athlete. 


It was eleven days later that the second meteor plunged into the town of Amityville. There was no crowding this story off the front page. 


The intra-Ited Destroyers 


Prologue 


August 25, 1938. 


HE radio room was bathed in an even 

light that filled all corners, dispelling 

every shadow. Yet to the elderly man 
wearing thick, dark glasses the room appeared filled 
with shadows-—shadows menacing all that made his 
life worth living, shadows that threatened the peace 
of all mankind. 

“J — J — it’s marvelous — and — and terrible!” he 
gasped. 

The tall, fair-faced scientist with the narrow eyes 
laughed in triumph, and Dr. Jurghens’ laugh, at the 
moment, was not a pleasant sound. 

“They are coming,” he answered, “and I hold the 
key. Perry, it delivers the world—to us.” 

“But—but you can’t do it! It would—it would 
mean thousands of deaths—why, the whole world 
might be wiped out!” There was passion in the old 
voice. “You can’t accept—you mustn’t.” 

The scientist laid down the book in which he had 
been recording numbers. Strange signals, filling the 
room with their faint buzzing, now ceased and the 
laboratory grew very still; still in its lonely isola- 
tion high in the New York hills; still with the threat 
that only two men in the world had heard. ; 

“T have accepted,” said Dr. Jurghens quietly. “If 
you won’t join me, Perry, that’s your misfortune.” 

The older man watched the scientist narrowly. If 
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there was fear in his heart there was none in his 
face. “The kid is downstairs, you know,” he said 
evenly. “Young Hertford.” 

“T do know. I can use him.” 

At the cold fury in the voice, and in the glare of 
the merciless eyes, the old man read that he knew 
too, muchs. << 


October 4, 1988. 


A white-faced boy with a strained expression faced 
the jury as it filed in. The courtroom:was very still. 
In a front seat a woman in black bit hard on a hand- 
kerchief stuffed between white lips, so that no cry 
would disturb, the deliberations of the tribunal, or 
banish her from the tragedy she watched. 

The lawyers for the defense sat nervously at their 
table. The prosecutor and his staff rested easily in 
their armchairs, content with what they had ac- 
complished. With the evidence presented, only one 
verdict was possibie. 

The courtroom, drab and gray, was crowded with 
nervous witnesses, curiosity seekers, lawyers, pro- 
fessional jurymen, sensation-hunting women — the 
usual crowd that throngs a murder trial. On the 
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bench a grave-faced judge waited in silence 
until the jury was seated. 

“Gentlemen, have you agreed upon a ver- 
dict?” 

Useless question—why else would they re- 
turn in two hours? Had they remained out 
a day or two the defense might have hoped for a 
hung jury. 

“We have.” The foreman’s large Adam’s apple 
moved rapidly up and down. Doubtless he felt self- 
conscious over his supreme moment in the spotlight. 

“How find you the defendant — guilty, or not 
guilty?” 

“Guilty, but we recommend clemency.” 

A strangled cry burst from the woman with the 
handkerchief. The boy took it on the chin. He was 
already pale to whiteness. : 

“Have you anything to say before sentence is 
passed upon you?” The judge was courteous, im- 
personal, remote. 

“I am innocent, Judge. I swear I didn’t do this 
thing! Oh, I know, the evidence is convincing—but 
circumstantial evidence has been wrong before! I 
tell you I did not kill him, I did not, I did not... . .” 
His voice shook with passion. 

Silence. Then: 

“This court is not unmindful of the remote pos- 
sibility that convincing circumstantial evidence may 
point in the wrong direction. And this court takes 
also into consideration the youth of the defendant 
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Laid neatly in a row 
near one wall were 
eleven men, includ- 
ing the eminent 
financier. There was 
no evidence of 
i struggle. 


and the jury’s recommendation for mercy. The court 
sentences you to prison for the term of your natural 
life.” 

And that was all. 

Alan Kane, gray hair topping a young, keenly 
alert face, moved toward the prisoner, then checked 
himself. He would not be allowed to speak to young 
Hertford now. Bailiffs took the lad away from the 
mother he embraced more gently than might have 
been expected. Ted Dolliver eased his wide shoulders 
upward and placed a light hand on Dr. Kane’s arm. 

“Let’s get out of this,” he growled. “They couldn’t 
find any other way, of course, but somehow I believe 
the kid.” 

Kane nodded and led the way out. Near the door 
he stopped to confront a tall individual with high 
cheek bones, a fair face and narrow blue eyes, hair 
brushed straight up in a stiff pompadour. He looked 
foreign, yet his voice was cultured and his English 
correct. He wore a fraternity pin on his vest. 

“Are you satisfied?” asked Kane. If there was 
scorn in his voice it was carefully concealed. 

“IT am—greatly distressed. He was a most com- 
petent laboratory assistant, and he was my—our— 
fraternity brother! But—murder!” 

“I don’t believe this trial uncovered the truth,” 
was Alan’s blunt answer. 

“Meaning you do not think he is guilty?” 

“TI know he is not guilty. It is psychologically im- 
possible for that kind of a lad to plot a murder, let 
alone do it. Don’t you know it, too?” 

“IT know nothing—nothing but the evidence I gave.” 

Alan Kane’s gray head bowed gravely as he went 
on. Ted Dolliver drew aside almost markedly as 
they passed out, as if to avoid touching the foreigner. 
Together the two left the little courthouse, breathing 
deeply of the fresh air. 

“What about it?” The wide-shouldered one 
scratched a slightly thickened ear that might have 
been a souvenir of professional wrestling days. 

His companion did not answer for a minute as 
they walked slowly up the street. Then: 

“T can think of nothing except that someone knew 
too much. The evidence is so absolutely conclusive. 
It is about as perfect as could be. Too perfect!” 

“You mean you think Dr. Jurghens framed him? 
I thought fraternity brothers always hung together!” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” was the answer. Into 
Kane’s calm, quiet voice crept a note of resentment 
—he liked the boy who had been so brilliant a stu- 
dent. It had seemed such a good 
chance for Hertford, placing him 
with a famous experimenter, scientist, 
and fraternity brother. Only because 
he felt in some measure responsible 
had he dragged his big friend to the 
last day of the trial. 

“It is possible. There is no way 
to prove it. But I shall always be- 
lieve that someone arranged the evi- 
dence: that the man who was mur- 
dered knew too much. It is as im- 
possible for that kid to be guilty as 
it would be for you to kick a dog, or 
me to destroy a valuable old book. 
Someone ‘framed’ him, as you put it.” 


Chapter One 


CHILLY, clear night en- 
folded a peaceful, 
empty countryside. Bare 
brown fields showed no sign 
of life. On the white rib- 
bon of concrete road, no 
speeding headlights winked. 
If farmhouses dotted the 
rolling hills or nestled in 
clumps of trees, no lights 
betrayed their presence. 
Orion wheeled slowly 
toward the zenith, cease- 


lessly watching the brown earth roll through an ex- 
panse more vast than mind can compass. No sound 
broke the stillness; it was too cold for insects, and 
there was no moon at which a dog might bark. A 
frosty, clear, beautiful winter’s night, brooding over 
a terrain, quiet, calm. 

In the dim distance, high over a horizon melting 
into the deep blue, appeared a tiny point of light, 
as if some plane flew swiftly toward the east. For 
a few moments it held steady, then changed course 
and came lower. 

As it sped, it grew in size. Now it was a pinhead, 
now a dime, now a baseball. A wind sprang up. 
Rushing noises filled the peaceful air. The light 
overhead grew brighter now. Shadows appeared be- 
neath trees and the brown earth turned light yellow 
in the blaze from above. As big as a dinner plate, 
a cartwheel, the light descended swiftly, a shower of 
sparks in its wake. 

The noise was now a deafening roar. Lights 
sprang up in houses that had been invisible in the 
brooding deepness of the night. Bellowing as if with 
celestial rage, the meteor fell earthward, covering 
miles in every heart beat, howling as if to carry 
terror to the earth toward which it sped. 

With a final horrible scream, the huge, white-hot 
mass buried itself in the earth, throwing geysers of 
soil hundreds of feet in the air, digging a crater 
compared to which the largest shell hole was tiny, 
shaking the earth as with a giant’s blow. The wind 
whined over the yellow glare that burst from the 
tormented ground. 


In papers the next day the “student murder” 
shared headlines with the celestial visitor. 

“The largest meteor ever to hit the earth in this 
country fell on Barn’s farm last night,” ran the ac- 
counts. “Scientists estimate it as at least fifty tons. 
The shock was felt for a hundred miles, and every 
seismograph in the country recorded an ‘earthquake’.” 

The papers went on to report that. two houses were 
blown down by the wind resulting from the passage 
of the meteor, seven horses were killed, apparently 
by concussion, and many chickens within a radius 
of a mile died a sudden death. Losses were estimated 
as high as one hundred thousand dollars. Farmers 
and their families within several miles of the area 
were temporarily deafened. The meteorite was still 
glowing with a fierce red heat, all that day, and was 
impossible of approach. Reporters and photographers 
flew over the spot but the heat and smoke made a 
picture impossible. 

The Barn’s farm meteor would have been a great 
attraction had it behaved as meteors usually do. It 
would have been photographed when cold enough to 
approach. Pictures would have been sent by wire 
all over the world. Scientists would have analyzed 
it and pronounced it iron, carbon, and inneous rock. 
If not too big it would have been dug up and trans- 
ported to some museum. If too large to move, the 
owner of the Barn’s farm would have fenced it in 
and charged a quarter a look. In a few months it 
would have been forgotten. 

But none of these things happened to the Barn’s 
farm meteor. When the hole cooled sufficiently to 
admit prying eyes and cameras, there was no meteor 
to see or photograph. Only a quantity of fine gray 
dust remained—a powder so impalpable it could not 
be separated into individual grains under the micro- 
scope. The powder even defied chemical analysis. 
Completely inert, responding neither to acid, alkali 
nor electrical stimulation, showing no lines under the 
spectroscope, it was unidentifiable with any known 
element or compound. 

Scientists speculated, busybodies wrote letters to 
the press, and debating societies discussed the mys- 
tery. The net result was only an empty hole in 
which something hot and heavy had fallen from the 
blue and in which was now gray dirt. 

In distant states a note of ridicule crept into the 
discussion. Probably it was a hoax. There had 
never been any meteor. Meteors that struck the 


earth with sufficient force to kill animals and deafen 
people by concussion did not disintegrate. The new- 
est society development, the latest in political news 
crowded the Barn’s farm meteor off the front page, 
and finally out of the papers altogether. 

It was eleven days later that the second meteor 
plunged into the town of Amityville, eight hundred 
in population. 

Two hundred and eleven people were killed. The 
town was completely destroyed by fire. The glow- 
ing mass fell squarely into a creek and the resulting 
explosion of steam destroyed forty acres of trees. 
Amityville was within thirty miles of the Barn’s 
farm crater. 

There was no crowding this story off the front 
page. The eyes of the world were upon Amityville. 
The Red Cross rushed aid to the stricken town, air- 
planes brought doctors and nurses, railroads ran 
special trains, every house left standing became a 
hospital, and the governor ordered out the militia. 
That two such meteors should fall within so short 
a time almost on the identical spot was considered 
so impossible as to be uncanny. 

Most impossible of all, when this crater cooled 
enough to permit examination, it was also found 
empty save for the gray dust that coated the fused 
earth. A deep hole only remained to tell of the 
bombarding rock from outer space. 

Many refused to believe that the celestial rock 
was gone, but excavations more than a hundred feet 
deep from the bottom of the crater produced only 
earth. 

Two nights later all listeners to the popular pro- 
gram of WZXK, largest radio station in the Middle 
West, were cut off in the middle of an economic 
address by the Honorable Charles R. Hibbard, emi- 
nent financier. Their ears were assaulted with a 
guttural foreign tongue that no one recognized. At 
the same instant they heard buzz signals similar to 
those sent out from the Naval Station for time 
control. 

Telephone calls to the studio brought no answer. 
The police attempted to get in but found the doors 
to WZXK locked. It was an hour before an off- 
duty assistant manager with a key could be found. 
The open door revealed what the newspapers called 
the crime of the country. Laid neatly in a row 
near one wall were eleven men, including the emi- 
nent financier, and one woman, all dead. Appar- 
ently they had been killed by blows on the head. 
There was no evidence of struggle and no blood, 
but there was one clue that prickled the scalp even 
of the hardest-bitten investigator. On the floor were 
traces of slimy mud. The strange part was that 
they were not the tracks of dirty feet, but were left 
in thin trails and occasional round spots. It was 
as if some horrid beast had passed that way. 

The police worked like mad. Dozens of known 
criminals were rounded up, but the best efforts of 
master minds could not pin this crime on any of 
them. Nothing had been taken from the station. 
The bodies had not been robbed. Hundreds of radio 
listeners testified that the broadcast stopped at four 
minutes after nine, central time. The speaker had 
had enemies, but none who would murder wholesale. 

Police puzzled over the queer talk and the unread- 
able buzz signals, but after a fruitless investigation 
accepted the explanation of Dr. Eric Jurghens, emi- 
nent electrical experimenter of New York. His in- 
terview with the press was widely published. The 
buzz signals were a form of static set up by the 
meteor fall of previous days. The “strange lan- 
guage” might have been “inverted” English, just as 
a telephone conversation is inverted in transatlantic 
phone calls. The station, it was known, had the 
necessary apparatus to invert speech, and possibly 
the criminals had somehow hooked it up. In vain the 
police and the press tried to reconstruct a beast that 
would make the tracks left on the studio floor. 


Ted Dolliver had spent a fair- 
ly satisfactory afternoon work- 
ing out in the university gym, 
successfully wrestling two foot- 
ball players with his left hand 
tied behind him, and taking a long 
swim, in which sport his two 
hundred and fifteen pounds were 
more powerful than graceful. 

He swung home with an easy 
catlike grace that was always a 
surprise to those who saw his 
statuesque muscles, huge shoul- 
ders, and enormous strength. It 
would be good, he was thinking, 
to have a self-cooked steak and 
camp biscuits for a change! Oki, 
the Japanese servant, could cook, 
certainly, but now and then Ted 
wanted to sink his teeth into 
what he called “man food.” Alan 
wouldn’t mind—indeed, Dr. Kane 
liked his cooking. 

“He’s had enough of it to like 
it,” Ted grinned, thinking of the 
many strange adventures in queer 
places the slender, quiet scientist 
and he had shared. 

As he came opposite a hot-dog 
lunch stand a mutt ran yelping 
almost under Ted’s feet, a tin 
can tied to its tail, chased by a 
pack of street hoodlums. Ted 
set his foot on the string, caught 
the terrified pup with one hand 
and the can with the other. 
Soothing the dog with murmurs 
that only animal lovers know, he 
untied the can and tossed it over 
a fence. Then he set the dog 
down, and in half a dozen quick 
leaps was among the crowd of 
boys. 

They started to run, but hesi- 
tated at Ted’s, “Who wants a 
hot dog?” 

The boys stopped uncer- 
tainly. 

“T’ve just let loose a hot 
dog,” Ted grinned his dis- 
arming smile. “Maybe you 
know something about it. 
But I wouldn’t rob a boy 
of his fun, so I’ll buy hot 
dogs for the crowd if you'll 
leave my pup alone.” 

“Your pup, Mister?” in- 
quired one. “We _ didn’ 
know it was yorn. .. .” 

“All dogs are my dogs!” 
responded Ted gaily. 
“Come on, who wants to 
eat?” 

A dozen small boys 
whooped that they did. So 
to the hot-dog stand they 
went, and when they left 
Ted was poorer by a dollar 
and a quarter and the 
richer by a dozen friends, 
all earnestly assuring him 
that they would attach no 
more tin cans to his dogs’ 
tails. 

Which was why Ted was 
a little late. It was dusk 
as he ascended the steps to 
the home he shared with 
Dr. Kane, and he couldn’t 


see very plainly in the gloom of the hallway. He 
heard scuffling noises, however, and discovered that 
a stranger was silently struggling with Alan Kane. 
Ted reached out one predatory hand, plucked the 
offender away from his friend as he might a kitten, 
and held him, struggling, in an iron grip. 

“What’s up, Alan?” he inquired quietly. 

“Oh, let me in, let me in—it’s after me, it’s after 
me! Please, please, Mister, let me in. . i. eehe 
man sobbed incoherently. ; 

“Let you in where? What’s after you?” inquired 
Ted, puzzled. 

But no intelligible answer could he get, only moans, 
terrified cries and, “Let me in, let me in, it’s right 
there, ater Me... 3) x” 

“Bring him in and let’s find out,” suggested Alan. 

Wrinkling his nose at a strong smell of alcohol 
Ted ushered the terrified man into the peaceful, 
homelike study. 

“Now you are in—stop crying! 
what happened.” 

“Nothing to tell. Heard something beating on 
the door, went to it, and this person dived at me, 
trying to get in apparently, although I thought he 
wanted to play football. You came at the right mo- 
ment.” Alan looked rather ruefully at his slender 
physique. “I wish IJ could manhandle assailants as 
you can, Ted.” 

“Well, what have you got to say? What’s it all 
about?” Ted looked narrowly at the man he had 
brought into the house. Nondescript clothes, a 
foreign face, a workman by his hands and faded blue 
shirt. “You look harmless enough!” 

The man looked wildly around the room, then at 
his captors, tried the door, then gasped once or twice. 

“T’m—I’m sorry. I—I was frightened.” 

“I guessed that!” observed Ted drily. “Do you 
always try to commit mayhem and burglary when 
you’re scared?” 

“Huh? I didn’t commit anything. I... I was 
walking alone, quietlike, going home. I had just had 
a drink. Then—then someone grabbed me. From 
behind. A lotta big hands 
on my necktie. I jumps. I 
got away. I ran. Twice 
more I felt them grab me 
and, Mister, believe it or not, 
there was nothing there!” 

“You. mean you didn’t see 
them,” corrected Alan. 

“I don’t. I mean there 
wasn’t nothing. No man or 
beast or nothing ... . just 
a ghost! It was light, plain 
as day. They grabbed me 
and I ran and—and tried 
to get in ’cause there was 
a light in the window. What 
you going to do to me?” 

“Imagine the one drink 

was ten,” said Ted to Alan. 
“Let him go?” 
“Alan nodded. Ted led 
the shivering man to the: 
door and shoved him out. 
He didn’t want to leave. 
There was a strong odor of 
whiskey in the vestibule 
when Ted closed the door 
after him. 

“He ran up the street as 
if he were still frightened.” 
Alan turned from the win- 
dows as Ted came in. 
“Queer, isn’t it?” 

“Queer whiskey some of 
these chaps drink!” scoffed 
Ted. 

“Perhaps, but the papers, 
and life generally, are full 
of queer things these days.” 

“You mean the meteors?” 

“Yes, and also Jurghens’ 
explanation of the radio 
murder.” Alan’s voice was 
crisp. “His explanation of 
the buzz signals doesn’t 
make sense.” 

There was scorn in Alan’s 
voice. Ted grinned. ‘There 
you go, sneering at a fra- 
ternity brother again!” he 
laughed. “The explanation 
sounded all right to me.” 

“Jurghens is smart,” Alan 
snapped. “He was smart 
when we lived together at 
school. His explanation was 
intended to sound all right 
to the dumbbells of this 
world, but it’s arrant non- 


Alan, tell me 


sense. Now, why should he rush into print with such 
an asinine statement?” 

“Reporter got it wrong, maybe,” Ted said indif- 
ferently. 

Kane thought over the peculiar circumstances of a 
learned man talking nonsense for popular consump- 
tion until Ted interrupted him with, “What say we 
eat, camp style?” 

That night the third meteor fell, completely de- 
stroying the town of Booneton, taking 107 lives. 

Booneton is 887 miles east of Amityville and 11 
miles south of University City. 


Chapter Two 


*¢NENTLEMAN see Dr. Kane.” 
moniously from the hips. 

“Who is it, Oki?” Alan Kane stretched his slender 
length in his easy chair and put down his book. 
From the couch Ted Dolliver swore softly under his 
breath. He didn’t like to be disturbed in his after- 
dinner loaf. 

“Gentleman newspaper, come talk,” answered Oki. 

“Oh, tell him Dr. Kane is out!” snapped Ted. “He 
doesn’t want to be bothered.” 

Alan smiled at his friend. 
wants. Show him in, Oki.” 

“Oh, well.” Ted got up slowly. 

“Don’t bother to move, mastodon,” Alan said cheer- 
fully. “He just wants my views on the meteors.” 

A young man followed swiftly on Oki’s heels into 
the room. His thin lips wore a determined expres- 
sion. In his hand was a package. 

“Dr. Kane? T’m Humphrey of the News. 
I ask you a few questions?” 

“Certainly. Sit, won’t you? This is Mr. Dolliver.” 

“Seen him in the university gym—Hercules, Ajax 
and Sampson, rolled into one. Dr. Kane, these 
meteors!” 

Alan waited. 

Mr. Humphrey abruptly held forth his paper pack- 
age. “I’ve found something,” he said. “I wasn’t 


Oki bowed cere- 


“T can guess what he 


May 


As Dr. Kane stared Ted wrestled on 
the floor, his great hands curled as if 
clasping something, his face a mass cf 
agony, sweat rolling down his neck. 


satisfied with the story or the investigation. So I 
did some rooting around in the Booneton crater and 
found—this!” He unwrapped the paper. “I don’t 
know what it is and the chief says I’m crazy to think 
there is a story in it. Says it’s just a piece of ash. 
I think he’s all wet.” 

Alan interestedly picked up the proffered object. 
It was perhaps eight inches long, half as thick, and 
of an indeterminate shape. It was a dark gray, 
shot with black, and crumbled slightly at his touch. 
It had a feel of unreality, but Alan was enough of 
a psychologist to discount this. His knowledge that 
the object might have come unknown millions of 
miles from the depths of space probably accounted 
for the sensation. But the reporter’s next words 
made him pause. 

“Seems unreal, somehow,’ the man said in a 
puzzled tone of voice. “I just can’t see it twice the 
same. It—it bothers me!” 

Dr. Kane looked at the reporter, then at Ted. His 
expression grew very serious. His precise mind 
rebelled at the thought that an object could change 
shape in one’s hand. 

“Looks like volcanic ash. Silicon, perhaps some 
iron and aluminum. I couldn’t tell until I analyzed 
it,’ answered Alan. 

“T don’t mean that. Let me show you.” 

There was strained eagerness in the reporter’s 
voice. He laid the object on the study table under 
the lamp, turned it this way and that. “Look at it 
from here—half close your eyes!” he suggested. 

Alan stood beside him and squinted at the object. 
“Hm!” he said slowly. “Take a look, Ted?” 

Ted rose lazily and stretched before he joined the 
two. He also squinted, and as he looked the in- 
definite outlines momentarily took on sharper angles. 

“Looks like the remains of a gear wheel,” he said. 
“What of it?” 

Alan raised a grave face. “Much, if true. But 
of course, it might be merely a chance resemblance.” 
He became lost in thought as he peered at the un- 
real gray blob under the study lamp. Gear teeth! 
Could there be a machine 
shop somewhere in outer 
space? Finally he turned 
to the reporter. 

“Will you leave it with 
me? I'll think it over. May- 
be there is a story in it.” 

“Tomorrow?” suggested 
Humphrey. “The story is 
hot, now. It'll be a dead 
cat in a short time.” 

“Not if that exhibit is 
what it might be,” answered 
Alan emphatically. “Yes, 
come back tomorrow.” 

The reporter took his 
leave. Alan spent the eve- 
ning looking at the object 
while Ted read magazines 
and yawned. 

Next morning’s paper car- 
ried the shocking news that 
Gordon Humphrey, star re- 
porter of the News, had 
been most foully murdered 
on his way home from his 
night’s work. There was 
no clue to the murderer, no 
fingerprints, no weapon. 
The reporter had apparent- 
ly been struck down by a 
sandbag. His skull was 
fractured and the authori- 
ties concluded that he must 
have died instantly. 

The puzzling feature of 
the case was that four 
creditable witnesses saw him 
hurrying away from the 
News Building. Suddenly 
he staggered and fell. The 
witnesses swore that no one 
was within a hundred feet 
of him at that instant. A 
thrown object might have 
hit him, of course, but where 
was the object? 

Humphrey was well 
enough known in newspaper 
circles so that his untimely 
passing was a national 
story, but the event was 
wiped off the front pages 
almost immediately. The 
fourth meteor fell in open 
country, killing no one, but 
stunning inhabitants for 
miles around and making an 

(Continued on page 31) 


Alaska Cruisers will leave 
Pier 2 for the Inside Passage. 


HIS summer a ship 

will steam into the 

port of Panama and 
unload an eager, adventur- 
ous party of American Boy 
readers. These readers will 
go sightseeing through the 
bustling, palm-lined streets 
of this tropical city. 

They will take a road out 
of the city to a spot a few miles away, where 
stands the vine-covered ruin of an ancient tower. 
A peaceful spot now. Yet this old tower is a 
monument to a grim, heroic page in the history of 
the Spanish Main. It is all that is left 
of the ancient city of Panama, captured poynd- 
and destroyed by Captain Henry Morgan 4merica 
in 1670-71. Cruisers 

American Boy readers will be stand- will see 
ing on the very ground that was drenched Central 
by the blood of buccaneers and terrified Park. 
Spanish civilians 265 years ago. You 
may stand on this ground, too, and re- 
create the grim, tattered mob that stormed 
the defenses of the richest city in the West 
Indies. 

Panama, Alaska, a summer camp on 
beautiful Puget Sound. . . . Any one of 
these vacations—or all of them—may be 
yours if you decide to go on one of the 
Cruises offered by The American Boy this 
summer. Non-profit, low-cost Cruises that 
give you, under competent leadership, a 
thrilling combination of train travel, sight- 
seeing, summer camping, and ocean vaga- 
bonding. 

Read the brief itineraries at Th h 
the end of this article. Then fame 
write the Cruise Editor, The ‘C,jebra 
American Boy, 7430 Second Blvd., Cyt with 
Detroit, Mich., enclosing a three- The 
cent stamp to cover postage and American 
mailing costs, and ask for the Boy! 


Coming home, you'll 
splash in the heated 
pool at Lake Louise! 


” . 
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Spend Your Vacation on a Vagabond 
Trip Under American Boy Sponsorship 


You’ll 
stroll 
down 
palm 
avenues 
in Los 
Angeles. 


gh the Canal to the Spanis 


Ancient Panama, 
city of romance! 
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You’ll go sightseeing in 
Cuba’s lovely capital. 


Cruise folder describing 
eight Expeditions, any one 
of which will give you a 
memorable vacation this 
summer. 

But first, listen to the 
story of how Captain Henry 
Morgan captured Panama, 
so that when you set foot 


on the site of the ancient city the battle will live 
again in your mind... . 


When Morgan took Porto Bello in 1668, the 


President of Panama, a fine gentleman 
with a sense of humor, sent a message 
to the stocky, blunt Englishman —a 
message with a note of reluctant ad- 
miration in it. 

“Tell me,” the message went, “with 
what weapons did you capture so strong 
a fortress as Porto Bello?” 

Morgan had a sense of humor too. 
He sent back a pistol, a few balls, and 
a handful of powder. 

“With these,” he replied. ‘Keep them. 
One of these days I’ll be down to take 
them back.” 

The President’s reply was confident— 
and threatening. “You’d better not come 
down here! You won’t fare so well as 
you did at Porto Bello.” 

The President knew what he was talk- 
ing about. To reach Panama Morgan 
would have to march sixty miles through 
jungle. He would face ambush every 
step of the way. When he reached his 
goal—if he reached it at all—he would 
find a strongly garrisoned, well-fortified 
city —the greatest city in the West 
Indies, protected by stout walls, cannon, 
and troops of cavalry and foot soldiers. 

But there must be something in the 
tropical air of the (Cont, on page 36) 


There was a dizzy 
moment of whirl- 
ing, then the slam. 
The mat struck the 
back of his neck. 
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OE GARDNER circled warily, keeping his feet 
wide and firm-set against the mat. But he 
wasn’t looking for an opening. An opening 

wouldn’t do him any good because his muscles were 
tight with nervous terror. 

He thought of the spectators. He wondered if they 
knew of his fear. He wondered if they knew his 
mouth was dry and cottony, and that his arms didn’t 
go where he told them to, and that there were two 
Riley McEvers, instead of one, weaving in front 
of him. 

Riley’s quick thrust went through his guard, and 
Joe felt steel fingers bite into his shoulder, felt the 
pull of Riley’s great weight against the lever of the 
hold, and he went down to his knees. The pressure 
increased, and Joe thought that the ligaments of his 
twisted back would rip loose. 

“Go down, Froggy!” Riley snarled under his breath. 

Froggy. ... He hadn’t heard that in a long time. 
They used to put frogs in his clothes because they 
knew he was afraid of them. 

Joe went down. 

“Puckett’s advantage!” said the referee. 

Riley’s arm slid into a half Nelson, and again the 
torture of resistance spread through Joe’s back. He 
was being slowly rolled. Curiously, he felt relieved. 
The Nelson would go through until he was on his 
back, He could bridge, but it wouldn’t do any good. 


by 
Vereen Bell 


Sooner or later he would tire, and his shoulders would 
sink to the mat, and the match would be over. The 
match would be over and he could go out and never 
look at a wrestling mat again. 

Yellow. He knew that, but he didn’t care any 
longer. In a few minutes Riley would pin him. 

Then he went over and bridged immediately to 
keep a gap under his shoulders. Riley McEver 
lunged in against his chest, pressing down. 

“Down, Froggy,” he said hoarsely. 

Froggy! Suddenly a blue anger flared. Joe slid 
his weight and shoved upward. The maneuver was 
grotesque. A combination back somersault and head 
spin. But it worked. Joe came up. 

Scalding fury—anger at a lifetime of going down 
—drove him recklessly at the waiting wrestler. 

Riley dropped to his knees and shot his arm 
through Joe’s crotch and rose, lifting Joe with him. 

Joe saw the blur of spectators as his brother spun 


A swift-moving story of 


the amateur wrestling mat 


Joseph’s Brothers 


him. There was a dizzy moment of whirling, then 
the slam. The mat struck the back of his neck. 
Darkness. 


Joe Gardner’s family life had been a little mixed 
up. Joe’s mother had been married twice. The first 
husband had been Thursday McEver, the toughest 
planing mill foreman Puckett Lumber Company had 
ever had. McEver got things done, and the big shots 
weren’t too inquisitive about his methods. 

When Thursday, Junior, was seven and Riley was 
one, their father met his death under a runaway 
boxcar on the mill’s siding. Some time after that 
the widow took another husband—Ralph Gardner. 
Gardner was a sawmill man, too. A lumber grader. 
He had worked under McEver and had felt the iron 
of McEver’s fist. But Gardner was mild-mannered 
and reasonable. A man had to take things off his 
boss, he said. 

A year after that, Joe was born. Joe didn’t like 
to remember his childhood. But the memory of the 
rough shack in the mill town would always stick 
with him. 

In a way, you couldn’t blame Thursday Jr. and 
Riley for the way they treated Joe. In the first 
place, they both had a lot of old Thursday McEver’s 
blood in them. Too, mill towns in those days were 
inclined to be tough, 


What a kid got in mill town, he got with his good 
right hand. Joe didn’t get much. All he got was 
what his brothers gave him, which, too often, was 
only a smack on the ear. 

But still, it was hard to blame them. Especially 
Thursday. Thursday wasn’t exactly right, upstairs, 


at times. His stomach must have had a lot to do 
with it, because often his food would disagree with 
him, and before the day was over there’d be 
trouble. Somehow he’d go out of his head, 
and he’d knock down anything that got in his 
way, whether it was dog or cow or man or 
woman. 

Thursday, at seventeen, was the strongest 
man in mill town. When he lost his head 
that way, there were only two things to do. 
One was to get about six good men and 
overpower him. The other was to run to 
the planer for Ralph Gardner. 

Gardner would talk to him. Sometimes 
he’d have to talk to him for thirty min- 
utes, with Thursday rocking in front of 
him, bleary-eyed and panting. But fi- 
nally Thursday would allow himself to 
be led off to bed, and when he woke up 
he’d be all right, never knowing any- 
thing had happened. 

It was different with Riley. Riley 
always knew what was going on. He 
believed that might made right. He 
could squeeze your hand so tight you 
were glad to grovel in front of him. 
Or, if you managed to get a running 
start, he’d bounce a rock off your 
head at twenty-five yards. He sel- 
dom missed. 

The fact that anybody could live 
through a childhood like Joe’s ought 
to show he had something, if only 
stamina. Then, when Joe was four- 
teen years old, his father died with 
the flu. A year later his mother 
went too. 

After that, Joe didn’t see any rea- 
son for hanging around. So one night 
he left for Kingsport. He took with 


him what few clothes he had, his father’s thick 
watch, and a hope that he’d never see his half- 
brothers again. 

The chances were, of course, that he’d run across 
them sometime. For, although Kingsport was a 
full-sized city, it was only six miles from Puckett 
Mills. But even with that, five years passed before 
he saw either of them. 

Joe worked for the big Kingsport Printing Com- 
pany. He had turned out to be a commercial artist 
and was coming along nicely. The big window 
in the art room looked down on the Kingsport 
Athletic Club, and Joe stopped off at the club 
sometimes to take a swim or a workout on the 
bars. One day he passed the big window and saw 
a blackboard in front of the club. The distance 
was a little long, but he could make out the words 
“WRESTLING TONIGHT. Kingsport A. C. vs. 
Puckett Mills A. C.” 

At five o’clock, when he got off, he went over to 
the club. In the lobby he met Gregory, the wrestling 
coach. 

“You’ve got a match against Puckett Mills to- 
night,” Joe said. 

Gregory nodded. “And a hard one.” 

“Have you weighed in yet?” His voice sounded 
unnatural. 

“Yeah.” 

“Who have they got in the heavy divisions?” 

Gregory drew out his list. “Skinner, 165, West- 
ley, 175, McEver, unlimited. You looking for some- 
body, Joe?” 

“Not exactly. Thanks.” 

Gregory turned to go, then stopped. “Why don’t 
you come out, Joe? Amateur wrestling’s the real 
article. You’d like it.” The coach’s gaze took in 
Joe’s big, lithe frame. ‘“You’ve got the build for 
it. And you know how to handle yourself—I’ve 
seen you on the bars. What do you weigh—hun- 
dred and eighty?” 

Joe was pale. “Something like that. But I don’t 
think I’d be interested.” 

Gregory shrugged. “All right.” He jerked his 
thumb toward the auditorium, where workmen 
were putting up the seats. “Coming around 
tonight?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think so.” 

But he did come around that 


night. Somehow, he found he. 


Joe prayed that he would 
faint. Then, in his 
desperation,here- < 
called how his 
father used 
to talk to 
Thurs- 
day. 


himself wanting to see Riley. Maybe the years had 
sandpapered some of the rough edges off him. 

Puckett Mills had a good team. They won two of 
the first five matches by clean falls. That put them 
in the lead, 10-9. In the next bout, the 165-pound 
class, they won by a time advantage of two minutes, 
and made the score 138-9. 

Kingsport’s brawny 175-pounder, Gaffney, turned 


the tide. He pinned his sawmiller opponent in ex- 
actly three minutes. The lead shifted to Kingsport, 
14-18. 


After the clapping that followed Gaffney’s quick 
victory, there was a tense silence of expectancy. 


The match had climbed to its highest point. The 
final bout was at hand. Unlimited! 
Kingsport’s unlimited man was White. He walked 


to the referee for inspection. Then Joe saw Riley 
McEver rise from the bench and strip off his sweat 
shirt, exposing long, nicely-muscled arms and a chest 
that was deep and square. He crawled through 
the ropes into the white glare of the lights. 

Riley wasn’t bad looking. There was a clean cut 
to his jaw that made Joe wonder if this was the 
boy who had once broken his nose with a broom 
handle. He didn’t wonder long. 

The wrestlers shook hands and backed off. For 
a moment they sparred with their hands. Suddenly 
McEver raked his fingers down White’s face. The 
Kingsporter’s head snapped back instinctively, and 
in that instant McEver dived at his knees and 
knocked him down—hard. 

Before the referee could signal the advantage, 
McEver jumped free, allowing White to regain his 
feet. There was a surprised mutter among the 
hundreds of watchers. What kind of a maneuver 
was that? 

Joe knew. In amateur wrestling, punishing an 
opponent is out. An orthodox wrestler would have 
followed up his opportunity and kept White down, 
and writhed and sweated until he had him pinned 
or the advantage was lost. It was tedious and hard. 
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Joe knew Riley didn’t intend to work that way. He 
was going to browbeat White into submission, then 
flatten him. 

The question was just how much the referee would 
let him get away with. On many holds the border- 
line between legality and illegality is pretty vague. 
The hammerlock, for instance, that Riley clamped 
on White didn’t seem to have too much angle—but it 
had White sweating. 

Riley kept to his rough tactics—the referee cau- 
tioned him repeatedly—until White was almost out 
on his feet. 

Joe felt sorry for both of them. He felt sorry 
for White because he understood what he was going 
through. He’d gone through years of it himself. 

But the sympathy that he felt for Riley was deeper. 
Riley was a man going through life with a wrong 
idea. Might didn’t make right. For instance this 
very wrestling bout. Riley was good—no doubt of 
that. But a scientific wrestler—which White was 
not—could have made a fool of him. 

Joe left the club that night in a thoughtful mood. 
The end of the unlimited bout had come quickly. A 
slam from a hip lock, and the referee’s flat hand 
couldn’t slide under White’s shoulders. McEver’s 
bout by a fall, Puckett Mills’ match. 

Joe’s mood persisted throughout the next day. It 
held him in its cold grasp until he finally admitted 
that there were two things he wanted to do. The 
first, to prove to Riley that he was off on a bad tack. 
The second, to prove to himself that fear of his 
brothers could no longer control him. 

After the office closed, Joe went to the athletic 
club and again looked Gregory up. “Have you an- 
other match with Puckett Mills this season?” he 
asked. 

“Two more. 
told him. 

Joe waited a moment. Then: “You said some- 
thing to me about coming out for wrestling.” 

“You’ve changed your mind,” Gregory grinned. 
“Come on. Let’s get you outfitted.” 

They walked to the elevator and went down. The 
basement was full of the smell of soap and healthy 
sweat and rubbing alcohol. The coach stopped in 
front of the white-enamel scales. 

“Take off your clothes and let’s see what you 
weigh.” | 

In his shorts, Joe stepped onto the scales. 
hundred and eighty-four. 

With. half-closed eyes, Gregory regarded Joe’s 
shoulder and back muscles—the strip-steel of them 
was plainly printed under the skin. Gregory looked 
at the flat stomach, and the long, lean thighs. 

Finally he said: “We won’t be able to take two 
pounds off you. You'll have to wrestle unlimited.” 

“That’s what I want to do,” an- 
swered Joe. 

“Maybe White will change your mind 
about that,” Gregory told him dryly. 
“Come around about eight tonight. 
We'll have you some tights and stuff. 
A week or so will give you an idea of 
what wrestling’s like.” 

Ten days later Gregory watched the 
two unlimited wrestlers—White and 
Joe Gardner—locked in the center of 
the practice mat. There was some- 
thing about Joe. He was agile as a 
Japanese, and he had a definite sense 
of balance and co-ordination that must 
have been a distant cousin to his deft- 
ness with crayon. But, although he 
always held his own against White, he 
never seemed to be able to pin him. 

After practice, Gregory joined Joe 
on the way to the showers. 

“You’re coming along all right,” he 
began. “Of course, you’re much’ better 
defensively than otherwise. You’ve got 
a knack for getting out of tight places. 
But you’ve no drive, Joe. Two or three 
times tonight you could’ve flattened 
White if you had been a little bolder.” 
They walked on a way. “Keep plug- 
ging, Joe. Learn to bore in. If you'll 
pin White, I’ll put you in a match.” 

Three nights before the second 
Puckett Mills match, Joe threw White. 
The actual fall happened quickly, so 
that no one saw exactly how it was 
done. 

Joe helped the loser to his feet. 

‘“That was slick,” White admitted. 
“Just what did you use?” 

Joe grinned. “Sleight of hand.” 

Later, Gregory said, “You’ve come a 
long way, Joe. You’ve got a lot of 
science—a lot more than I taught you.” 

Yes, Joe thought, he had come a 
long way. But it hadn’t been easy. 


The next one’s in a month,” Gregory 


One 


Gregory said: 
“Tf Thala cast- : 
iron nerve like f 
yours, I'd go in- ‘ 
to the daredevil 

business.” : 


He’d worked. He’d watched other wrestlers. He’d 
tried new holds, new ways of getting old ones. Te’d 
sweated on the parallels and horizontals until he was 
as wiry as an acrobat. 

He thought of mill town, and of Thursday McEver 
and Riley, and the days when he used to run from 
them. Yes, he’d come a long way. 

“We're wrestling Puckett Mills Friday,’ Gregory 
said. “You’re the unlimited man.” 

On Friday night, the score of the matches was 
12-11 in Puckett’s favor when the unlimited bout 
came. 

Joe walked out onto the mat. When Riley faced 
him, he smiled and said, “Hello, hayseed.” 

Riley looked at him scornfully. “It’s you.” He 
held out his hands for the referee’s examination. 
“Watch yourself, dumpling. We haven’t forgot how 
you lammed out on us.” 

Joe’s wrists went cold, and he could hear the loud 
nerve-beat in the lobe of his ear. Suddenly he felt 
ee and he knew that his fear could still control 

im. 

For five minutes they wrestled, Joe keeping up a 
desperate defensive. Then, abruptly, came the anger 
that drove him recklessly at the waiting McEver. 
There was a moment of dizzy whirling and the grind- 
ing smash of the spine joints . . and darkness. 

Joe had heard about the torture of having to 
live in the prison of a plaster cast. Now he knew 
how it felt. He lay in a hospital bed encased from 
his neck down. About the only muscles he could use 
were the ones in his face and neck. In that abso- 
lutely helpless position he must lie for weeks. Lie 
there and think about being yellow. 

“How long’ll I be here?” he asked Gregory when 
the coach visited him. 


“Pretty long,” Gregory said. “Months. You’ve 
got a couple of fractured vertebrae.” 

“That sounds bad.” 

“It is bad, but the worst of it’s over. The worst 


of it was the other night. The doctor said you 
wouldn’t live. But you’re smooth. You fooled him.” 
Gregory went on: “At least you won your match. 
They gave it to you on a foul. Body slams from a 
standing position are out, you know. Unnecessary 
roughness.” The coach faced Joe. ‘The papers said 
you and McEvers were brothers. That right?” 

“Practically.” 

“It seems sort of funny that—well—” He didn’t 
finish. He stood up. “Gotta go. I’ll be coming back. 
Keep your chest out.” 5 ; 

Joe had a hard time of it, lying there day after 
day in his straightjacket of cement. He thought 
how good it would be to get up and walk around 
the room once—just once—each day. Even to flex 
his arms would be wonderful. 

He was thinking thoughts like that one day when 
his nurse came in. His nurse was elderly and kind 
and prim, and she wouldn’t think of addressing him — 
by anything less than his proper name. i 

“We’ve a patient from Puckett Mills down the 
hall, Joseph. Someone mentioned that he is your 
brother or something. His name is Thursday Mc- 
Ever.” ; 

Joe knew the rest. Thursday McEver, with his 
old illness. The doctors here could help him if any- 


body could. He’d get the proper diet, and that 
counted for a lot. But Thursday—they’d have to 
watch him. 


Mrs. Brown must have understood that Joe didn’t 
want to talk. 

“If you’d like me to, I’ll read to you some.” 

“Fine.” 

After that, Mrs. Brown read to him every day 
at that time. She’d settle herself with much crackling 
of starched linen, and open the magazine. She was 
preparing to read to him at the regular time three 
days later when a warning shriek came from far 
down the hall. 

Mrs. Brown sprang up. “My heavens!” 

Confusion. Then a man’s bellow of defiance, fol- 
lowed by screams of sheer panic. 


Joe knew what the noise was about. “It’s Thurs- 


day McEver! He goes out of his head. You’d better 
run for some men—strong men. And don’t get in 
his way.” 


Mrs. Brown’s lips were ashen. She wheeled and 
flew through the doorway. 

Joe stared at the door, and he felt his skin go 
damp against the pores of the cast. The door! Too 
late to call her. He’d forgotten to tell her to close 
the door! 

Joe lay there and listened to the noise down the 
hall, and the fear in him was like a physical agony. 
For his room was at the end of the corridor, and 
anybody coming down the hall would have to turn to 
avoid coming in. Thursday McEver didn’t ever turn 
unless he had to. : 

Joe felt sweat-streams on the side of his face. 
Well, this was one time when he had.a right to be 
afraid. . 

Thursday turned into the corridor that led to Joe’s 
room. Presently three nurses followed, gesturing 
to each other nervously. 

Joe knew by his brother’s stride that the thing on 
his mind was escape. Thursday was going out, and 
the man didn’t live who could stop him. Ralph Gard- 
ner might have stopped him, but he 
was dead. 

A lone interne came up from be- 
hind and stepped quickly through the 
group of nurses. He caught Thurs- 
day’s arm. Thursday wheeled and 
the heel of his open hand sent the 
interne against the opposite wall, 
stunned. 

It seemed days before Thursday got 
to the door. In Joe’s half-blind horror, 
the madman’s red-shot eyes had al- 
ready found him. He would come 
into the room and know he was 
trapped. Joe wouldn’t have a chance. 
He’d be dragged from the bed, or 
struck where he lay—and Thursday 
wouldn’t have even a faint hint of 
what he was doing. 

McEver came into the room and 
stopped as if to get his directions. 
The big vein in his forehead stood 
out blue and angry, and his breath” 
was shortened as if he were in pain.. 
He looked at the figure on the bed. 
There was no recognition in his’ 
glazed eyes. : 

“They can’t keep me in here,” he 
snapped. 


Joe prayed (Cont. on page 41) 
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Hang Around the Post 


An adventure 


hands were blistered from turning our old 

tub’s flywheel, I began to wonder if I ever 
would get to Three Mile Island. Les Wade still 
lay flat on the afterdeck unwrapping the pot line 
tangled around our propeller shaft. Every so 
often the boat hook he was using would slip- and 
he’d yell and catch himself from rolling over- 
board. 

I sucked a broken blister and listened to the 
far-away mumble of a plane. It grew louder, a 
queer, fluttering beat coming from the west, but 
I couldn’t see the plane because Indian Bay and the 
sky were one aching glare of golden light. 

“Blast it, Don!” growled Wade, scowling over his 
shoulder. “Turn her, I said!” 

I moved the flywheel slowly to port until he 
grunted. A minute later the boat hook swept up a 
trailing length of the green-slimed rope. 

“Nother loop off. . . . Least you could do is pay 
some mind to a feller’s orders, seeing ’twas you fouled 
her!” The hook dipped again, grating along our 
keel. “Maybe you figure a man my age enjoys 
crampin’ his crop flat for an hour—” 

“T was listening to a plane,” I explained. 

Les snorted. “You got little to do! Turn—easy.” 

“It was a small motor.” I inched the greasy fly- 
wheel another quarter turn and the intake sucked 
and clicked. “It’s stopped now. Must’ve landed.” 

“Shut up! Hold it!” The boat hook swayed and 
prodded. At last Les paused to swab his face and 
bald head. “That plane landed at Three Mile Island, 
so git your mind onto owr motor.” 

“How could you see her?” I demanded, for through 
that sun blaze I could barely make out the black 
bulk of the island four miles away, and Les was too 
deaf to have heard the motor. 

“Didn’t, but they’s nobody lives on any island only 
Basset at Three Mile, so where else would she go? 
‘Maybe I can’t tell the kind of motor by the noise of 
her, like smart college fellers,” he growled, jabbing 


N hen toward three o’clock, when both my 


Les Wade lay flat on the 
afterdeck unwrapping the 
pot line tangled around 
our propeller shaft. *‘ Blast 
it, Don!” he growled. 
“Turn her, I said!” 


on the rock-bound Maine seacoast 


by 
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viciously at the tangled line, “but I c’n use my head— 
an’ that saves me a whole lot of trouble. . . . Come 
up, darn you!” The boat hook swished a loop clear. 
“Save me more trouble if other folks’d use theirs! 
Beats me how ever I come to go shares with such 
a helpless ninny!” 

“I offered to dive under and cut the line loose.” 

“And then dive forty foot more for my lobster pot, 
likely! You’re blamed full of help—afterwards!” 
He went on poking and grunting and grumbling until 
I switched the subject by saying it seemed sort of 
funny none of the Bassets had come ashore to Indian 
Harbor yet. The Bassets were millionaires who had 
a summer place on Three Mile Island. 

Les pounded at the propeller as if he were chop- 
ping it off. “Don Callendar, the Great I-Am!” he 
snorted. “All educated, and don’t know nothing! 
That chauffeur they brought with ’em that looks 
like a detective; he comes over in the tender every 
night after the mail. Everybody knows that!” 

“Everybody that hangs around the post office, 
evenings.” 

“You could do worse. Back her!” 

Because I was so taken up with mulling over this 
detective-chauffeur I turned the flywheel the wrong 
way, thus pulling from his hands the boat hook that 
was thrust into the tangled rope around the propeller. 
Les snatched at the whipping boat hook and squalled, 
“Back her, you fool!” 


For a moment he strained at the bowed shaft, 
then grunted with relief. “Dang near lost it! 
Yup, there’s a lot of interesting talk in the post 
office, nights. Old Basset, he’s had four letters 
since he come, all from the same feller, looks like, 
with the address printed on ’em in purple pencil. 
You know, the kind that inks your tongue like 
blueberries when you lap it.” 

“Indelible pencil—like this?” I held up the 
letter Ben Carter, our postmaster, had given me, 
and Old Wade sat up smartly on the deck. 

“Where'd you git that?” 

“Ben knew we’d be coming out past Three Mile, 
so he asked me to deliver it.” 

Les leaned over the side again. “You Callendars 
were always close-mouthed cusses!” he complained. 

“I thought of course an Old Post Office Settler 
would know all about it.” 

“You’d learn a sight more there than you ever 
will loafing in Perley’s stinkin’ garage every night! 
Basset’s chauffeur didn’t come to town yesterday.” 

“Didn’t, eh?” I settled back on my heels. The 
May sun was hot and the boat with its box of decayed 
pot-bait smelled riper than a mud flat. But I was 
comfortable, and here was some hot gossip to chew 
over. Who could ask for anything more? 

“Our worthy postmaster must’ve thought the letter 
was all-fired important to trust it to me,” I said idly. 
“But then, he was probably afraid you'd read it.” 

“Knew danged well I wouldn’t go near the island, 
you mean! Can’t mix me up with kidnaping!” 

That made me laugh. There were fifty years 
between Les Wade and me, but we thought alike. 
“So that’s how the Post Office Lodge figures: this! 
The fellows at the garage dope it the same way.” 

“Be fools if they didn’t!” snorted Les, hunching 
on one elbow to knead his cramped neck. “Take a 
millionaire coming up to his summer place ahead of 
the season, on an island, with his youngster that 
ought to ke in school. No one sees hide nor hair of 
em, only the chauffeur coming to town every day to 
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get just one letter every day—with the address 
printed worse than my grandson could do it! You 
got to be dumber than plain stupid not to smell 
kidnapin’—you got to be educated! What’s that one 
post-marked? There in your hand?” 


“Liberty. Somebody knows his way around up 
here.” 
“Sure. They all come from little towns, right 


*round this district. Only thing seems unlikely, a 
smart crook wouldn’t use that in-delible pencil. 
It’s noticeable.” 

“He doesn’t know our post office.” 

“Don’t get fresh. Turn her—slow.” 

* The second blister broke with a sharp sting when 
I moved the wheel. “Seems to me we ought to get 
this letter out to Basset right away,” I suggested. 

Les was too busy to listen to me. “Something 
happened out there the day after the Bassets come. 
Doc Willet got sent for. Chauffeur fetched him and 
brought him back, and then got a prescription filled 
at Bellamy’s. Bellamy says Mis’ Basset must’ve had 
a shock, from the prescription. Doc don’t say noth- 
ing, of course, only he swears there was no boy on 
the island.” 

“He’d have seen him, all right.” I squinted across 
the sun-dazzle toward Three Mile; it looked silent 
and lonesome. “The kid runs wild there—always 
in a tearing hurry to get to the dock, or in swimming, 
or out in his boat.” 

The way I figured it, Basset had brought his boy 
up here early, to avoid a kidnaping threat. But if 
Doe Willet hadn’t seen the boy, the kidnapers must’ve 
got him. It made me sick; he was a good little kid. 

Les tugged at the pot line. “Can’t get nothin’ out 
of that chauffeur. Cap’n Pollet tried, last time he 
was in. Says, ‘Where’s that young Clay Basset that 
was goin’ to sign on with me this season?’ It’s a 
fact; the boy did promise to, end of last summer, if 
his old man would let him. Nine year old, and 
spindly, too, and wantin’ to ship on that old sardine 
trap! We all snickered, only the chauffeur. He 
looked right through Pollet, took the mail, and walked 
out without a word. Pollet was mad. There, blast 
it! She’s clear!” He tossed the red and white float 
far astern, its line trailing and slapping the water. 
Then he rolled onto his back and lay puffing and 
rubbing his chest. 

“Pollet’s getting stepped on all along the line,” I 
said, sitting back on the lobster box to stretch my 
legs. “He ran down to Three Mile yesterday to sell 
7em some mackerel and Basset chased him off in a 
hurry. No mackerel.” 

Les quit nursing his ribs and shook his: head at 
the sky. “Beats all what you close-mouthed fellers 
pick up with your long ears! Pollet never told us 
that.” Considering the news, he built on it. “That 
clinches it,” he decided. “Basset come down here to 
dodge kidnapers, but they got the boy, dang ’em!” 


Old Wade felt his way, He skinned Ironstreak Point with twenty feet to spare, an 
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“But why should he run the captain off his island? 
Pollet’s sheriff.” 

“Proves the point, for them with sense. Take a 
feller in communication with the kidnap gang, ar- 
ranging the ransom—he don’t want no one to get a 
smell of it, police in particular.” 


I grinned. “If the kidnapers knew Indian Harbor 
they’d steer clear of it! It’s chock-full of super- 
sleuths.” 


Behind me the gray fog was crawling inshore past 
Porcupine Island, smothering the wind as it came. 
Already it had wiped out the blue bulge of Cadillac 
on Mount Desert and blurred the rusty shore and 
the dark green pines and lighter hardwoods on 
Porcupine. We were six miles from Indian Harbor 
—an hour’s run in that squat, underpowered bathtub. 
Longer, because we’d buck the ebb going into the 
mouth of Indian River. 

“We'd better let the pots go today,” I suggested, 
“and get this letter to Basset before the soup 
thickens.” 

Les humped his shoulders and steered toward Pick- 
handle Ledge. “Ain’t no concern of mine. Did you 
line up with me to lobster so’s you could go back to 
college, or to run errands for Ben Carter?” 

That was a double-barreled slam. We both knew 
that all I’d make on lobsters at this market wouldn’t 
keep me in Tech for half a term. I’d had to quit 
in March to get a job, but if Les hadn’t talked me 
into helping him I’d have been as unemployed as 
most of the boys. 

By the time I’d heaved up the second pot off Pick- 
handle and dropped one lobster into the box the fog 
was thick enough for Les. 

“That'll be enough, Don,” he growled, slamming 
the lone green victim into the box. He kicked the 
flywheel, slowed, and swung the boat over the deep 
end of the ledge where the black water lifted silently 
against the black rock and fell whispering away. 
“Drop her, and mind where the line goes!” 

The slimy dark lattice of the pot splashed white 
foam and sank from sight and flung the line astern. 
With the smack of the float Les opened the throttle 
and the boat settled on her haunches and plowed 
north for Indian Harbor, while I sat down in the 
bow and pulled on a sticky, torn oilskin. The fog 
swirled around us now, thick and clinging and chill. 
Westward the sun’s weak, yellow disk faded and 
vanished in the gray. 

Above the thudding of our engine rose the muffled 
drumming of the airplane I had heard before, but 
this time it grew steadily louder and louder until it 
went over us like heavy wheels on a planked bridge. 
Les chewed his cold pipe, rolling a watery eye at 
the sound. “Where in thunder do they figure to go, 
headin’ out to sea?” 

“Maybe Bar Harbor, and they’re looking for one 
of the hills to steer by.” 


d wriggled between spattered shoals and granite ledges one after another, 


“They'll git one—right between the eyes!” He 
stood up, craning to peer ahead. Little streamers 
of white hair fluttered around his bald dome. The 


tiller lines creaked as he moved the wheel enough to 
slide us past a long black ledge streaming with yel- 
low and brown mottled weed that glistened in the 
pale light. 

“Ridgepole,” said Les. 
north end of Three Mile.” 

I reached back to throttle the engine but my finger 
slipped on the oily brass and killed it. Les glared. 
“Leave it be.” 

“I meant to slow it,” I said. 
the letter in, aren’t we?” 

“Too late. We'll have trouble aplenty picking up 
the bell at the river, let alone nosin’ in to Three Mile 
through them ledges!” 

“It may be important—” I stopped with my hands 
on the flywheel. Out of the gray distance toward the 
island drifted a faint clatter like running feet; like 
little feet racing along the loose boards of a dock. 
I saw gooseflesh come out on my bare wrists. 

Les bounced on the seat. “Come on! Come on! 
You’re big enough to start her, ain’t you?” 

I swallowed. “I heard Clay—the Basset kid—” 

“You danged fool! Want to stay here all night? 
You’ve got that letter on the brain! If ’twas im- 
portant Basset would’ve sent for it, same as the 
others! If he don’t care enough to get his own 
mail I ain’t scrapin’ the bottom out of my boat to 
fetch it to him!” 

There was no arguing with Les Wade. Everyone 
in town was downright certain Basset was in trouble, 
and personally I’d have gone busting out to his place 
to offer my help—and probably got bounced off like 
Cap’n Pollet. 

Les was different. As long as Basset discouraged 
visitors he wouldn’t go within hailing distance of 
Three Mile. Basset had picked his course, so Les 
picked his—straight for home. Furthermore he took 
the short line from Three Mile. 

It was lucky he didn’t need help; going away to 
college spoils your nose for blind piloting. For me 
the homeward course through this wall of fog was 
a blank. We were the center of a small circle of 
water and the only sounds were the hiss of the bow 
wave and the thumping of our old one-lunger. Only 
once there was another sound, when a plane mumbled 
somewhere behind that curtain, too faint and far 
away to locate. 

Old Wade felt his way or smelled it. He skinned 
Ironstreak Point with twenty feet to spare, wriggled 
over and between the spattered shoals and granite 
ledges one after another, and swung into the five- 
mile-wide mouth of Indian River where the water 
roughened a little with the pull of tide and current. 
After a while he throttled the motor and moved up 
to the forward wheel, his bristling, wrinkled neck 


“We’re comin’ past the 


“We're going to take 


stuck out like a turkey and his head on one side. 

I hated to hurt his feelings, but when I caught 
the soft ping of the bell-buoy on Frenchman’s Shoal 
I pointed to starboard. “Off there, Les, I think.” 

“Don’t want to know what you think—our bottom 
might not stand it.” He scowled at the scoop of 
clear green water behind our bow wave. ‘Don’t 
seem like we was west of the Frenchman,” he mut- 
tered. He reached back a long leg to tap the throttle 
till the motor barely turned over, coughing gently. 
I pulled its cover tight to deaden the noise still more, 
and shoulder to shoulder we leaned our elbows on 
the wet shining deck and listened. 

Miles away a truck whined uphill, clucked into 
high gear and was gone. Again I caught the throb 
of the bell, still without placing it. 

Out of gray space floated a low, droning whine. 
Nearer and louder. Behind us. A plane roared 
overhead, flying high and slow, with now and then 
a stutter in the beat of her motor. 

“Same plane,” I said. “They’re lost. They’ve been 
ae around up there ever since they left Three 

ile. 

“Never should’ve started.” 
to a glow. 
’em, likely.” 

He tucked his pipe in a vest pocket, dragged the 
battered, green-tarnished whistle out of the bow 
locker and jabbed the handle sharply. He listened 
carefully to the echoes from starboard and port, then 
grinned triumphantly. “Told you so! We’re comin’ 
in east of the bell! You listen!” 

At that moment came the hushed clang of the 
buoy and this time, knowing our position, I spotted 
it. “You’re a wonder, Les! Hold her steady and 
you'll crack it right on the nose.” 

“Don’t aim to—scrape our paint,” he chuckled. 
and kicked the throttle half open. The boat surged 
forward. 

I heard a new sound—a fluttering whisper in the 
fog that could have been anywhere, astern or ahead. 
Les Wade’s face was blank, intent on the buoy. The 
whisper mounted swiftly to a shrill whistle. Les 
jerked up his head, scowling. 

The whistle was ahead of us—it leaped to a 
screeching roar and like a swooping hawk a plane 
burst out of the mist, dead in our faces. I couldn’t 
move or yell. Wade’s arm knocked me sprawling to 
the floor as he ducked and the shining floats screamed 
over us. 

My shoulder cracked the bait box. I twisted in 
time to see the red plane smack the water astern, 
bounce in a spout of white spray and vanish in the 
fog. I heard it strike again with a long, slurring 
splash, and then the blanket of silence closed down 
around us. 

Les straightened at the wheel, glaring back into 
the fog. “You danged idjits!” he bellowed. 

“They’re forced down,” I said, struggling up all 
tangled in the slicker. “That prop was just turning 
in the wind! We’ll 
have to go after 
’em!” 

“If I do, it'll be to 
give ’em a piece of 
my mind!” But he 
swung the wheel. 

Voices, low and 
jumbled, muttered 
out there. Then a 
shout: “Hello, the 
boat! Hey! Hello, 
there!” 

“Hello yourself!” 
snapped Les. “Stop 
squalling!” 

The outlines of the 
monoplane showed 
dimly through the 
fog. It was a scar- 
let cabin plane float- 
ing calmly on its 
pontoons. But the 
two men crowding to 
its open door weren’t 
calm. The bigger one 
wiped a hand across 
his face and stam- 
mered, “G-glad we 
didn’t crack you, 
friend! Came p- 
pretty close, eh?” 

Les cut the motor. 
“Just learning?” he 
asked insultingly. 

The short man’s 
square, dark face 
flushed. “Ran out of 
gas,” he growled. 
“Lucky we heard 
that bell buoy. I 


Les rubbed his ears 
“Can’t hear for a darn! Damp’s got in 


took a chance it was that, and not a church bell five 
miles inland.” 

The first man laughed shakily. “Glad you guessed 
right! We started wrong when we left—” He 
stopped short and ran a nervous tongue over his lips, 
then said quickly, “Now that we’ve got our bearings 
we'll be O.K. if you can let us have some gas.” 

I didn’t say anything. It was Wade’s gas. And 
I didn’t like the man’s face. Too fat around the chin, 
and an ashen gray—but that might have been fright. 
His lips were fat and pale, too, and his tongue looked 
unhealthy. 

Les sniffed. “Feller smart enough to run one of 
them things ought to have sense enough to stay down 
this weather. You like to knocked our heads off!” 

The short man, who was the pilot by his leather 
jacket and his nerve, sat down in the doorway and 
reached a foot to our gunwale. “Don’t you worry 
about us, pal.” He pulled the plane slowly alongside 
until the wing slid darkly over my head. “How 
about a shot of gas?” he repeated, slipping down into 
the boat. 

“Why, certain. Leastways, I guess we got plenty.” 
Les puckered his forehead and sucked his teeth 
thoughtfully. “Let’s see—I put in ten gallons this 
morning, and we ain’t used over two or three for all 
we been out so long. This overgrown ninny with me 
tangled us in a pot line—” 

The pilot grunted. “Why not measure your tank? 
We don’t want to rob you.” He was swinging the 
plane to get at his motor. I put a foot up on the 
seat and was reaching for the wing to help him when 
he bent over for an extra heave and the motion lifted 
his leather coat enough to show the flat bulge of an 
automatic on his hip. 

It surprised me so that I dropped back beside the 
bait box, and the next minute the big man tumbled 
aboard, all clumsy feet and knees, dipping our gun- 
wale a foot with his weight. He wrinkled his face 
in a grin. Long black hairs curled out of his nose 
and the stubble on his lip and chin stood out like 
black wires. 

“Feels good to have something solid under me!” 
he said, with that same strained laugh. 

“Pull up your socks and hang onto this crate,” 
growled the pilot impatiently. Then he grinned at 
Les. “Five gallons’ll ride this sewing machine far 
enough for us.” 

Les nodded, sucking his teeth. “I got plenty.” He 
poked in a forward locker, pulled out a rusty bailing 
can and scrubbed its inside with a corner of his vest. 
“That’s clean enough, ain’t it?” he asked, holding 
out the can toward the pilot. 

“Sure!” muttered the big man quickly. “Fill ’er 
up!” He rubbed his hands on his pants and licked 
his lips again. 

He wasn’t two feet from me; his tongue was an 
ugly purple. I felt a prickle of ice crawl up my back 
and my stomach shivered. I stared at Les meaning- 


ly, but he was in the bow with the two men planted 


The whistle leaped to a screeching roar and like a swooping hawk a plane burst out of the mist. 
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between me and him. Even if I worked around them 
and up to him, I’d have to whisper so loud they’d 
hear me. 

Les hadn’t noticed anything. He still held the 
can out toward the short man. “Take a look,” he 
said. 

“O.K. O.K.!’? The pilot waved it away. He’d 
brought the plane’s nose alongside and as he stepped 
back he bumped me. If the butt of that gun had 
stuck out of his pocket an inch I’d probably have 
committed suicide by grabbing it. But after all, I 
didn’t know who these men were. 

When he bumped me the pilot turned with a grin 
that faded as he saw my face. His gray eyes squinted 
a little. He moved forward a step to stand with his 
hands on his hips, still between me and Les. His 
eyes flicked to his friend. 

“Open the tank,” he said. “I’ll bring the gas.” 
And the eyes were back on me. 

The big man fumbled with the tank and glanced 
at me. His lips twitched and he looked away, and 
began to whistle under his breath. 

Les Wade was crawling under the bow deck where 
our gas tank sits and I was puzzled. There was 
nothing but a shut-off at that end of the pipe; the 
drain cock was at the carburetor, right beside me. 
Crowded in under there Les was helpless. I could 
have kicked him! 

I debated my chances. Any thugs who’d steal a 
kid must be yellow to start with, but there were two 
of them. The gun wouldn’t matter if I didn’t give 
the pilot time to pull it, but the other man? He’d 
unbuttoned his gray coat and he probably had a gun 
in a shoulder-holster. 

Wade’s voice rumbled from the dark cubbyhole, 
muffled and impatient. 

“Danged drain cock’s stuck!” he shouted. 

Grunting and wiggling he worked himself half out 
again, lying flat on his back. I glared at him, twitch- 
ing my head toward the big man, but Les was peering 
at the pilot beside me: “Let’s have them pliers,” he 
grumbled. “In that locker by your feet.” 

Before the man could stoop I had them. “Let me 
in, Les, I’ll do it,” I said, starting forward. ¢ 

The pilot blocked me. “Stay there, bud. Ill give 
?em to him.” He reached for the pliers, watching 
me, his right hand still on his hip. 

“That’s right!” snapped Wade, scowling from the 
dark locker. “That idjit’ll drop ’em overboard, or 
punch a hole in the tank! He’s born to mess things! 
You get over by that airplane, Don Callendar, an’ 
help that feller! And do as I say—quick!” he barked. 

“I don’t need any help,” said the big man sharply 
as I dropped back beside him. His fingers fluttered 
at his black tie. 

“You will—with Don handy!” chuckled Les, stretch- 
ing out his hand for the pliers. ‘Come on, pass ’em!” 
he yelped. “Have I got to come out after ’em?” At 
that the pilot stooped forward to thrust them into 
the groping hand, and like a flying ax-head Wade’s 
boot lashed up and 
cracked him square 
on the chin, ‘‘Hit 
him!” screamed Les. 

Surprise lost me 
a split-second; time 
for the big man’s 
hand to dart under 
his coat as I struck. 
He rolled with the 
punch, banging my 
ribs with a left that 
seared me, but I 
caught the black gun 
as it leaped out and 
drove it against his 
mouth. As he 
wrenched the gun 
out of my grip and 
swung it I ducked 
in against him and 
shoved. He stepped 
back, caught his 
knees against the 
gunwale, and we 
went down into the 
water between boat 
and plane. 

The gun’s blast as 
we hit the water 
deafened me, but I 
was whole. And I 
knew I had him. The 
instant the water 
roared around us he 
screamed and quit 
slugging to thrash 
and kick—my fingers 
were knuckle deep in 
his windpipe and my 
(Cont. on page 30) 
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but to my way of thinking, Hide-rack, our big 
red-gold collie, has both a sense of humor and 
a smart mind. . 

Take that time I was washing the supper dishes 
in our-cabin on the mountainous Middle Fork of 
the Salmon. Hide-rack wanted to get in the house 
and I was so busy that for ten minutes I ignored 
his scratching. 

The next moment there was a growling, scuffling 
and snarling just outside the door, as if Hide-rack 

_ were tangling with a mountain lion. I grinned as 
I hurried to the door and opened it. Immediately 
the scuffling stopped. The imaginary fight was 
over and Hide-rack walked sedately through the 
door, not a hair ruffled. ‘ 

That’s what I mean when I say Hide-rack’s both 
smart and humorous. If he wants to get in he 
scratches. If that fails he stages a mock scrap to 
arouse my interest. And if that fails he has a 
third way of getting what he wants—but maybe 
I’d better not mention that now. 

As he came into the cabin I shut the door behind 
him, wooled him a bit, and went back to my dishes 
while he settled down beside the stove. I was 
almost finished when he raised his head and ut- 
tered a low growl. That’s his way of announcing 
a visitor, and I knew now that he wasn’t fooling. 

The knowledge gave me a pleasant tingle of ex- 

citement. My father had ridden down the 
trail with an old prospector to look at a 
newly discovered ore ledge and would not 
return until morning. A visitor would re- 
lieve the loneliness. It might be Bern Sut- 
ton, the biological survey man. Or the 
forest ranger, or Jabe McBride, the old 


] DON’T know what the experts say about dogs, 


ee sheepman who wants to buy Hide-rack for 


a sheep dog. Or Tommy Newton, the herder. 
Dad and I live way back in the Idaho 
mountains, and visitors are always wel- 
come. I hurried along with my scrubbing of the 
oilcloth table covering, hung the dish towel on its 
wire near the stove, opened the door, and heard 
horses’ feet in the little hard-packed clearing be- 
fore the cabin. We generally greet our guests 
from the opened doorway—it’s a habit with us. 

“Hello. This the Foster place?” 

Two men had halted in the clearing. I could see 
their dark outlines in the early starlight. 

“Yes,” I replied, and followed it up with a 
typical mountain greeting: “Get down and come 
an 

Saddle leather creaked as the two men swung 
down. They came toward the door, leaving their 
horses standing with trailing reins. 

“Ace here?” one of them asked in 


“Sure,” a friendly voice. 

Teski ve “Nope, he’s gone down the canyon,” 
Fata I told them. 

heartiness They stepped into the shaft of yellow 
I didn’t light thrown through the door by the 
feel.“‘Come lamp and I saw who they were. The 
on in.” recognition cooled my enthusiasm for 


their company. They were two would-be tough char- 
acters of the mountains. 

My father and I knew Dee Floyd and Purdy Wells 
by reputation as boastful young bullies who were too 
lazy to work. We were pretty certain that they 
stayed in the high country not from choice but be- 
cause the law outside was stricter and apt to look 
with disfavor on petty crimes like cabin breaking, 
trap robbing, calf stealing and the shooting of game 
out of season. It was generally understood by us 
mountain folks that they were always willing to un- 
dertake any kind of a petty act that had a few dis- 
honest dollars in it. I thought of them as fellows 
more to be scorned than feared. 

Lately several of the high country residents had 
returned to their cabins after absences of a day or 
more to find that their places had been thoroughly 
ransacked, and in one or two instances burned to 
the ground. This is about the most contemptible 
crime that can be committed in the mountains, where 
hospitality is second nature and a man’s house and 
food, whether he happens to be at home or not, are 
always available to any chance passerby. 7 

The finger of suspicion for these crimes had been 
pointing more and more certainly toward Dee Floyd 
and Purdy Wells. I recalled with some concern, as 
I stood there in the doorway, that the -sheriff from 
the far-away county seat had ridden by our cabin 
just two days before, going over on Wiseman Creek 
to investigate a case of cabin breaking. And he 
had intimated to Dad that he believed he had the 
evidence he had been waiting for. 

“When I come out,” he had said grimly, “I think 
I'll be bringing a couple of guys with me that this 
country will be glad to part with.” 

He didn’t mention any names, but I had my 
suspicions then, and they were doubly strong now 
as I watched the two men advance through the shaft 
of yellow light toward the cabin door. 

“Cut it out, Hide-rack,” I said in a low voice, to 
stop the dog’s growling. I didn’t feel any too easy. 
I remembered that we had a sizeable sum of money, 
payment for a recent packing job, under an over- 
turned bowl in the cupboard. Still, Dee Floyd and 
Purdy Wells were generally believed to lack the 
courage for out-and-out robbery. 

“We’re a couple of prospectors from over on Jack 
Creek,” Dee Floyd said in a very friendly tone that 
at once put me on my guard. “We’re headed into 
town after a little blasting powder, an’ we’d like 
something to eat. Reckon you could fix us up?” 

That was like them, I thought. Taking advantage 
of the country’s well-known hospitality after rob- 
bing most of its isolated cabins. But of course I 
could do nothing else. No hungry man was ever 
turned away from our door. 

“Sure,” I said with a heartiness I didn’t feel. 
“Come on in. Jl fix up a feed for you. Shut up, 
Hide-rack.” 

The big collie had uttered a low growl as Dee 
Floyd entered. I knew it to be a reliable warning, 
based on the dog’s keen and accurate instincts, but 
I had to play the role of host. 
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Dee Floyd glanced down at the dog and said 
in a friendly voice, ““Howdy, boy. How’s the rab- 
bit chasin’?” 

He put out his hand and patted the dog’s head, 
but Hide-rack didn’t respond with his customary 
tail-wagging. Instead he contemptuously walked 
out from under Floyd’s caress and went to his 
place by the stove, where he lay down and put 
his head on his big white-tipped forepaws in such 
a manner that he could see everything that went 
on in the room, I didn’t blame him for disliking 
Floyd. He was the short, brawny type, with a 
face that looked rock-hard and unpleasant. 

“Find yourselves seats,” I invited the two men 
cordially. “There are a couple of left-over pieces 
of huckleberry pie, and it won’t take long for me 
to rustle you up a feed of bacon and eggs.” 

They seated themselves, Floyd in a chair with 
his back to the wall and Wells on a bunk within 
arm’s reach, I noticed, of our gun rack, where 
several rifles stood. Purdy Wells, I saw, was a 
slender, sullen-looking man. 

“Now, this is sure nice of you,” the brawny 
Floyd said. ‘We’d a got mighty lank, ridin’ on 
into town tonight.” 

“Didn’t you bring any grub with you?” I asked, 
well aware of the mountain man’s custom of pro- 
visioning himself before he started on any trip, 
even a day’s hike. 

“No,” Floyd replied. ‘You see, we figured on 
makin’ it into town tonight. We’re on a hurry-up 
trip. We’ve found some good-looking rock an’ we 
want to get back an’ open it up, so we’re travelin’ 
light.” 

This, I knew, was not true. Neither of them 
had ever done an honest day’s prospecting in his 
life. They must have pulled out of camp in a 
big hurry. That was the reason they didn’t have 
any provisions. Remembering what the sheriff had 
said, I believed I knew the reason they had left 
in such a hurry, and this knowledge didn’t make 
that hard-earned roll of bills in the cupboard any 
safer. I decided to feed the men and- get them 
out of the cabin. and away from there as soon as 
possible. 

“Where’s Ace?” the thin-faced Wells asked, with 
a familiarity that I knew my father would have 
objected to. 

“Down the canyon,” I replied, stopping to put 
a stick of wood in the stove. 

“That’s too bad,” Floyd declared. “We was 
hopin’ to see him. Got a little busi- 
ness proposition to make him. When 
do you reckon he’ll be back?” “We're a 

That, I knew, was also untrue, couple of 
These two men, who must have known Prespectors 
my father by reputation, knew that from ae 
he would do no business with their Cr, Jack: 

iS : : reek, 
kind. In fact, their relief when I poo Floyd 
told them he was absent had been _ 


said ina 
easy to see. tone that 
“I don’t know when he’ll be back,” put me on 


I answered casually, putting two my guard. 
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They galloped away at 
full speed, the sound 
of their herses’ feet 
dying up the canyon 

trail. 


I didn’t look at them for fear 
they might see the concern in my eyes. 
“Lookin? for him back tonight?” Wells pressed. 
“Can’t say,’ I replied briefly, and as I turned back 
to the stove I caught the swift pleased glance that 
passed between them. It was already after nine o’clock 
and they knew that mountain men don’t customarily 


plates on the table. 


travel much after night. I couldn’t help but take 
a dig at them, however, by adding, “I’ll tell him you 
came by and asked about him. By the way, what’s 
your names?” 

I knew them well enough from a few casual 
glimpses in town, but I was satisfied they were not 
aware of this. 

“Oh yes,” Floyd said glibly. ‘I’m Ralph Hunt, 
an’ my friend here is Bob Rice. I don’t,” he added 
somewhat doubtfully, “know for certain whether Ace 
will remember us or not. We only bumped into him 
once, down on the Middle Fork. If he don’t remem- 
ber, just say, ‘It don’t matter.’ ” 

Their refusal to admit their true identities doubly 
confirmed my suspicions. I put the coffeepot over 
the firebox, where the stove was hottest. ‘ Well,” I 
said, “he might get back tonight.” 

Just then a low growl issued from the throat of 
the big collie, and I turned around to see that Wells 
had taken one of the rifles from the rack. He looked 
up, saw me watching him. 

“Nice lookin’ gun,” he observed innocently, and 
familiarly opened the action far enough to see cart- 
ridge brass in the firing chamber. “Loaded, too.” 

“Yes,” I remarked dryly, “we keep them that way. 
You know,” I added, “that it’s generally the ‘un- 
loaded gun’ that goes off accidentally and kills some- 
body.” 

“Yea,” Wells said with a crooked grin, and put 
the gun back into the rack. 


I knew well enough that he had found 
out what he desired to know—whether 
the rifles were loaded or not. But that 

really didn’t make much difference, because both of 

the men carried big heavy revolvers about their 
waists, a habit so common in the mountains as not to 
cause any comment. 

Reaching for another stick of wood, I paused to 
pat the watchful collie’s big handsome head. He 
hadn’t failed to let me know when Wells had reached 
for the rifle. And I found comfort in the fact that 
if trouble developed I had at least one ally, and a 
good one at that. Yet I knew that for all his mar- 
velous quickness and great strength and courage, he 
couldn’t cope with hot lead fresh from a pistol muz- 
zle. And I resolved not to sacrifice the big collie, 
even to save the roll of bills. We could earn more 
money, but there would never be but one Hide-rack. 

I opened the door of the cupboard for coffee cups, 
then closed it quickly, and in spite of myself I know 
my face turned slightly crimson. 

“What’s the matter, kid?”’ Dee Floyd asked quickly, 
showing how closely he was watching me. 

“Nothing,” I replied, turning to face him. By 
now I had regained my composure. “Why?” 

He gazed at me keenly for a second before reply- 
ing. Then he said, “I just thought you was actin’ 
funny.” 

I laughed, but it sounded hollow even in my own 
ears. “Not me,’ I declared boldly, opening my eyes 
wide with what I hoped was disarming innocence. 
But I could see he was still suspicious because, while 
I was looking at him, his red-rimmed eyes flicked to 
the cupboard and back. 

I felt a little nervous and rather provoked with 
myself. I had acted strangely because I had noticed 
the green corner of a bill peeking out from under 
that overturned bowl. Why had Dad been so care- 
less! If they ever started to search the cabin, they 
would find that money in less than two minutes. 

Determined that my actions should not betray me 
again, I opened the cupboard door, got the two cups 
needed, and without undue haste placed them on the 
table. That little corner of green paper looked as 
big as a Navajo blanket among all those white dishes. 
I ached to push it out of sight, but didn’t dare. 

“Come and get it,” I said, pouring the coffee. 

Hide-rack got to his feet as Dee Floyd rose. 

“Lie down, boy,” I ordered quietly. 

Floyd advanced to the table, but Purdy Wells re- 
mained seated on the bunk. 


“Just fill up my plate an’ bring it over here, will 
ya’, er, Ralph,” Wells said. ‘This bunk is a whole 
lot softer than them chairs.” 

“Sure, Bob,” Floyd replied heartily. “I don’t blame 
you either. That rough horse of yours is enough to 
make anybody sore.” 

He filled a plate with food and one of the cups 
with coffee and took it to Wells. Then he returned 
and sat down at the table, across from Hide-rack 
and me. 

Standing with my back to the stove, I was well 
aware of the reason Wells didn’t come to the table. 
It wasn’t the hard chair that stayed him, but the 
fact that he didn’t want to leave the vicinity of the 
gun rack. It was plain enough that the two men 
had become suspicious of me and weren’t taking any 
chances on my getting my hands on a loaded gun. 
This meant that they were dubious about the success 
of their bluff of being innocent prospectors. 

Suddenly it came to me, as I stood there warming 
my back at the stove and keeping one eye on Hide- 
rack to see that he didn’t give way to his hostility, 
that there was a dangerous quality about the two 
men that was foreign to their bullying natures. 
There was something about them that suggested 
desperation, and immediately I became convinced 
that they actually were fugitives from the law, that 
the sheriff was really after them. 

Then I knew that if they ever learned that money 
was in the cupboard, nothing would stop them tak- 
ing it. Already they were hunted criminals and an- 
other robbery wouldn’t make their situation much 
worse. Hardly had I arrived at this disturbing 
theory when Wells betrayed the fact that they were 
interested in money. 

“Say, old chap,” he said between mouthfuls, “we’d 
like to borrow a few dollars. Need it to buy that 
powder with. Ace won’t mind, an’ we'll pay it back 
in a few days. We’re a cinch to strike it rich. Got 
any money around the house? I’ll tell you what,” 
he added, as a bright afterthought, “we’ll give you 
a tenth interest in our claim for ten dollars. What 
do you say to that?” 

That the man thought I might fall for such an 
obvious ruse to find out if there was money in the 
cabin provoked me. They must have thought I was 
a fool. 

“No,” I said firmly, “we haven’t any money to 
loan. Besides my father handles all our money. If 
you want to borrow some, you can wait and ask him.” 

“But we haven’t got (Continued on page 33) 
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Broadknife chattered 
an abusive stream of 
words into the face 
of the young redcoat 
who had outwitted 
the proud savage be- 
fore his people. 


they leaped from their ponies in front of his 
cabin. They followed him into the building 
and waited as he seated himself at a table where 
he had apparently been engaged in drawing a map. 

“How did you make out?” he asked. 

Corporal Sandy Blackton, recently out of Royal 
Canadian Mounted training depot, got his breath 
before replying. 

“We lost the trail,” he said. “There was a pretty 
good trail from the aspen canyon where you started 
‘us off, up to the meadow where that brown creek 
runs. But all signs of horses disappear when you 
get to where the creek runs out of a narrow canyon. 
We crossed the creek and spent all day yesterday 
exploring every inch of the other bank that a horse 
could tread. Then we rode up the creek through the 
canyon until we came to a waterfall that no horse 
could possibly climb. As far as I can see no horses 
ever went farther than that meadow below the 
canyon. The trail ends there.” 

Renfrew was silent for a moment. 

“Horses can’t fly,” he said finally. 
some way out through that canyon. However, we 
can attend to that later. First we’ll go up to the 
rapids and bring down those supplies.” 


Rite came out to greet Sandy and Pat as 


“There must be 


Pat, the Indian boy, stepped forward, lithe and 
straight. His real name was Partridge Claw, but 
Sandy had dubbed him “Pat.” 

“How is Strondberg?” he asked quietly. 

Renfrew glanced quickly at the Indian’s. serious, 
dark eyes. Strondberg, the criminal, had a right 
arm shattered by a rifle bullet. 

“T’ve sent him out,” said Renfrew. “Dan Cresson 
and LeCouvert took one of the boats yesterday morn- 
ing. I believe they can get Strondberg to a doctor 
in time to save his arm. I sent Garth with them, 
too. That leaves us only two prisoners to look after 
and gives us a better chance of finding Leon Garonde.” 

“IT doubt if you ever will,” said Sandy. “I’ll bet 
the old man is dead and buried here somewhere.” 

Renfrew smiled. With a small detachment of 
men he had come into this almost impassable wilder- 
ness to find the trader, Leon Garonde, who had 
disappeared from civilization. The detachment had 
split into two parties, the one led by Renfrew coming 
overland on horses, the other shooting the dangerous 
rapids of the Raiding by boat. The boat detachment 
had reached the group of cabins supposedly occupied 
by Garonde and captured a choice gang of cutthroats 
and fugitives led by Strondberg. But of the trader 
they had found no signs. 
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The Finding of Leon 
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F. or Sandy, Broadknife 


had a special revenge 


“Here we are in this big cabin and five small cabins 
with evidence that people have lived and worked here 
for a good many years. Here are two good river 
boats which suggest that Garonde carried on a 
traffic down the river, but we find nobody here but 
these four criminals. There is no sign of a fight, and 
no visible trail out of the valley. The only clues 
we've got to the disappearance of Leon Garonde are 
a piece of rope, and a trail showing that a party of 
horses was herded or ridden up to that brown creek 
since the last rain.” 

“And why is the rope a clue?” asked Sandy. 

“Look at it.” Renfrew took from his pocket a 
short length of rope woven from horsehair in a de- 
sign of black and white. “Doesn’t it remind you of 
something?”” 

“Broadknife!” cried Sandy. 

“Exactly. The Beaver Indians with the black and 
white decorations who made so much trouble for you 
at Fort Regard. If I remember rightly, Broadknife, 
their seven-foot bundle of brag, promised to carve 
you up, didn’t he?” 

“Broadknife,” breathed Sandy to himself. He had 
shown up Broadknife as the stealer of Sija, the horse 
with the golden mane, and humiliated him publicly. 
Was Broadknife in this wilderness? 


Be ae ae ee 
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“We know they hide out in the mountains, and they 
have no more liking for law-abiding white men than 
Garonde had, or Strondberg and his gang.” 

Sandy looked bewildered. ‘You mean there have 
been three different crowds in here?” he cried. 

“I make it out something like this: After becom- 
ing known as a dishonest trader, Garonde comes into 
this hidden valley and makes friends with the Beav- 
ers who are hiding here. He persuades them that 
this remote country is all theirs, and that they must 
keep the white men out. That would explain the mis- 
haps that have befallen everyone who has tried to 
enter here—the upsets in rapids, the brush fires, the 
man who was killed by a bear—” 

Sandy laughed. “They go the Romans one better. 
They toss their victims to a grizzly.” 

Renfrew nodded. “And make the killing look like 
an accident. But along comes Strondberg. Garth 
and Ataskee, the Indian trouble maker, and Gomez 
are all hiding out here and Strondberg forms an 
alliance with them against Garonde.” Renfrew’s 
voice fell silent. 

“And then?” cried Sandy. 

“That’s what we’ve got to find out,” said Renfrew. 
“What happened to Leon Garonde? Where did he 
go, and what strange vengeance are he and his 
Indians planning?” 

“Vengeance?” : 

“Yes. They have been turned out of their lair. 
Don’t you realize that anyone who occupies it now is 
in the same danger as a man who lives in a wolf’s 
den?” 

Pat looked at him wide-eyed. 
a sharp lookout!” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Renfrew, “and you can be sure that 
if anything happens to you, it will not seem like 
murder.” 

The following morning Sandy and Pat set out in 
the remaining boat to pole and paddle their way up- 
stream to the point, fourteen miles above, where five 
days before, Pat, Dan Cresson and LeCouvert had 
cached the supplies they were running down the 
Raiding. They started with the first ray of sun- 
light and Renfrew, left behind at the settlement, 
had a busy morning before him. 

He had two prisoners to look after. 
Ataskee was an Indian desperado who 
had committed numerous crimes along 
the British Columbia coast. Gomez 
was. a fugitive from civilization about 
whom Renfrew knew nothing. 

To. help with the chores Renfrew had 
Tatanka, his faithful Indian horse 
wrangler, and two Indians who had 
served Strondberg but who seemed now 
to be respectful of the Mounted Police. 
Another Indian was an invalid, his arm 
having been badly wrenched by the 
powerful LeCouvert in the struggle 
that had seen Strondberg overthrown. 

Renfrew had made a jail out of a 
strongly walled room in the big cabin. 
He had barred it off with stout poles 
so that while he worked in the outer 
room he could at all times keep an eye 
on Gomez and Ataskee within. He was 
working on a detailed report when Pat 
came stumbling into the room and col- 
lapsed on a chair near the table. As 
Renfrew leaped to his side he rolled 
limply to the floor where he lay on his 
back, struggling for breath. 

Renfrew knelt and gazed down at him 
anxiously. He had a great admiration 
for this Indian boy, educated among 
the whites, whose keen intelligence and 
cool courage belied his seventeen years. 

Gazing up at Renfrew’s. concerned 
and anxious face as he lay there, fight- 
ing for breath, Pat forced a smile to 
his lips. 

“Water!” he gasped. 

Renfrew brought it and hoisted the 
boy into a chair. Pat had discarded 
his shirt and corduroys, and his body, 
clad only in a loin cloth and moccasins, 
was slippery with perspiration. 

“T ran too hard,” he murmured apol- 
ogetically as he regained his breath. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Renfrew. 

“The supplies,’’ breathed Pat. 
“They’re gone!” 

“Stolen?” cried Renfrew. 
it animals?” 

“They were stolen,” said Pat. “We 
packed them so carefully in the rocks 
no animal could get to them. They’ve 
been found and taken away.” 

“But how? There’s no trail, and 
they couldn’t be taken from upriver. 


“We'll have to keep 


“Or was 


The only way is past these cabins!” aoe 


“That’s why I came. Sandy told me to bring you 
the news as soon as I could. He’s staying up there, 
trying to find the way they were taken.” 

Renfrew frowned, remembering Broadknife, the 
lordly, untamed savage who had sworn vengeance 
upon Sandy, the young redcoat, who had humiliated 
him before his people. Broadknife would know a 
way to get down to that inaccessible river bank. And 
if Broadknife found Sandy... . 

“You must go back to him, Pat,” said Renfrew. 
“Sandy’s in danger.” 

The Indian boy leaped to his feet, his dark eyes 
wide and alert. 

“Get some rest—” 

“I don’t need rest!” cried Pat. 

“Then get something to eat. And hurry back. 
Take a pony and ride it as far as you can. Find 
Sandy and tell him to report down here immediately. 
I want you to come back with him at once.” 

“T don’t need food,” said Pat. 

Renfrew smiled. The slim, athletic youngster, 
standing trim and clean-limbed, like a young tree 
imbued with life, was exhausted no longer. He 
clapped a hand on the boy’s shoulder and turned him 
toward the door. “Remember the wisdom of Ta- 
tanka,” he laughed. ‘“ ‘A lean horse runs well, but an 
ill-fed horse falls in the running.’ Get yourself some- 
thing to eat and take a short rest.” 

Pat left and ten minutes later Renfrew saw him 
riding the roan pony, galloping toward the river 
trail without rest or refreshment. Renfrew frowned. 
Then he sought out Tatanka. 

“T want you to look after the prisoners,” he said as 
he saddled his horse. “I’m taking Sija for a ride to 
see if I can find out where those horses went that 
Sandy and Pat were following.” 

“You will have some ‘food first?” Tatanka asked. 

“T can’t wait. Broadknife is in the valley, and he’s 
making trouble. I’ve got to reach Leon Garonde.” 

Tatanka shook a wise old head. “A lean horse,” 


he said, “runs well, but an ill-fed horse—” 
“T know,” interrupted Renfrew. 
ride.” 
He spurred his horse toward the head of the valley 


“But I’ve got to 


Sprucely clad and 

superbly mounted, 

Renfrew must have 

appeared as if he 

had sprung from 
the earth. 


and an hour later he was walking Sija sedately along 
the bank of a brown-watered creek that wound down 
from the narrow corridor of a stone-walled canyon. 
The sweat that saturated the pony’s coat, her deep 
and steady breathing, betrayed the fast pace Ren- 
frew had kept since he left the settlement. But it 
hadn’t dampened the spirit of the strong-hearted 
little horse. Renfrew knew that in Sija, the horse 
with the golden mane, he had under him a mount 
that would take him where no other horse could go. 

A half hour’s inspection of the rocky meadow at 
the mouth of the canyon convinced Renfrew that 
Sandy and Pat had not been mistaken. There were 
many signs to show that a number of horses had 
been driven up from the cabins as far as this small, 
triangular field. But at this point the horse tracks 
disappeared. On the other side of the stream and 
all up the steep slopes were only the hoof marks of 
the ponies Sandy and Pat had ridden. It seemed 
almost as if Renfrew’s dry comment that horses 
couldn’t fly had been disproved. 

But Renfrew didn’t believe it. He realized that 
there was only one way in which the horsemen could 
have left that triangular meadow with its walled 
sides. It was a way that Sandy had discarded be- 
cause it appeared to be an impossible way, but Ren- 
frew knew now that it was the only one. He quietly 
rode Sija into the narrow canyon up ahead. 

The walls on either side of the creek were so sheer 
and rough that they seemed almost to touch across 
the narrow crevice of sky high above him, but Ren- 
frew studied them closely. He knew that Pat and 
Sandy had ridden up to the head of the creek and 
found nothing. Therefore the vanished horses must 
somehow have ascended or ridden through those 
walls. 

In a little while he came to the waterfall Sandy 
had mentioned. Drawing rein, he sat with Sija’s 
legs knee deep in the tea-colored water, gazing at a 
wide pool into which the cascade fell from a rocky 
barrier some thirty feet high. On either side of the 
stream a narrow shelf of shale formed the only bank 
between the water and the canyon wall. 5 

Renfrew dismounted on this insecure imitation of 
dry land and sitting on a bowlder 
proceeded to undress. Leaving his 
clothes tied securely to Sija’s saddle, 
he waded across the pool and clam- 
bered up the great pile of bowlders and 
rotten stone over which the waterfall 
tumbled. Under the high walls of the 
canyon his naked body, well made and 
muscular, seemed dwarfed to the pro- 
portions of a doll. 

At the top of the barrier he examined 
the scene carefully. It looked as if the 
wall of the canyon had caved in, filling 
the stream bed with this Gargantuan 
pile of rock. Above it a deep pool 
stretched its dark, impenetrable surface 
back to a turn in the canyon. For a 
long time Renfrew looked at the rocks 
about him and at the face of the. cliff 
from which they had fallen. Then he 
grinned pleasantly. 

“Dynamite,” he said, and grinned 
again as he saw Sija, down in the 
stream bed, cock her ears at the sound 
of his voice. “I said, ‘dynamite,’ Sija. 
It’s the only thing that could have torn 
this cliff away. It looks as if Garonde 
went to some lengths to cover up his 
tracks.” 

With another look at the wall, he 
turned and plunged into the pool above 
the dam. With easy strokes he swam 
up the pool until he could see around 
the bend. He swam farther and found 
the exit he was looking for—a wide 
slope of shale that broke the wall of 
the cliff and ascended to the heights 
above. Scrambling up the shale he 
soon found the hoof marks of the 
horses that had ascended the stream 
to this point before the blast was dis- 
charged that had closed the canyon 
and covered the horses’ trail. 

Back at the top of the dam he ap- 
praised the job he had to do. 

“You’re coming up here, Sija,” he 
said. “You and me together!” 

And the magnificent little horse did. 
With a lariat about her neck and Ren- 
frew on top of the barrier, guiding and 
encouraging her, giving her the weight 
of his body against the rope, she scram- 
bled up the pile of gigantic rocks like 
a cat, pulling and clawing for foothold 
with toe and leg. And from the top of 
the barrier she slid into the deep pool 
and swam beside Renfrew like a dog. 


After clambering up the steep 
shale slope Renfrew followed the 
trail of the vanished horsemen onto 
the grass-carpeted meadows of the 
upper ridges. When he first sighted 
the tall white man with the mass of snow-white hair 
crowning a hawklike face, he grinned at the man’s 
amazement. Once more sprucely clad in his dry 
uniform, and superbly mounted, Renfrew must have 
appeared as if he had sprung from the earth. 

Then the grin left his face as he realized the hours 
that had passed since he sent Pat riding up the river 
to warn Sandy. But he didn’t know, as he greeted 
the strange old man on that high mountain meadow, 
that Pat had arrived too late. 


Pat pressed the roan pony up the river trail as 
far as it was possible for a horse to move. Some 
three or four miles below the point where he had 
left Sandy Blackton the rugged bank of the river 
rose sharply in piles of rounded bowlders that could 
be covered only on foot. 

Leaving the pony, Pat made his way forward in 
leaps and bounds, scrambling over and edging his 
way about rocks and ledges, keeping always along 
the water’s edge so that he could first get his clothes 
from the boat where he had left them. He had 
tucked them away, with his rifle, under the forward 
deck. 

At first he thought he had mistaken the place 
where they had beached the boat, but reaching the 
beach he could see the deep imprint of the boat’s 
bow in the gravel. The boat was gone. 

He clambered up to the high chaos of rock and 
bowlders where the supplies had been hidden, and 
only the remains of a small fire and an overturned 
kettle showed where Sandy had been awaiting him. 

The overturned kettle instantly convinced Pat that 
Sandy had not returned to the settlement with the 


The monstrous shape of the furious grizzly lurched forward. With a shrill 


ery Pat stumbled across to Sandy and threw himself in front of him. 


boat—a man does not abandon a good kettle in the 
wilderness. And then Pat remembered Renfrew’s 
words: “Sandy is in danger!” 

A queer change came over the Indian boy. He stood 
erect by the ashes of Sandy’s fire and turned slowly, 
his sharp eyes examining every detail of the im- 
mense, chaotic wilderness that surrounded him. With 
his head thrown back as if he were sniffing the air, 
with every sense tuned to the point of snapping, he 
looked like a wild thing, keenly alert for danger. 
When he moved, his body was like a loping wolf's. 

He leaped up over the rocks toward the steep bank 
of shale at the base of the cliff and pounced like a 
cat on the thing he had seen from the fireside. It 
was Sandy’s stiff-brimmed felt hat. The white marks 
of stone showing in the felt and a red stain that 
slanted across the brim told Pat two things: Sandy 
had been wounded about the head, and the hat had 
been flung down or had fallen from the cliff above. 

Pat flung the hat far down the river bank so that 
it could be picked up easily from the shore. Then 
his sharp eyes searched the heights above him. 

It was a long perilous climb to the top with only 
thin ledges and occasional tree roots to help him, but 
his fitness of nerve and muscle brought him through. 
He stood on the rim of the cliff, breathed deeply, and 
then went scurrying along the rim in a crouching, 
undeviating lope that suggested a hound following 
a scent. ; 

Persistently he clung to the rim, and soon he 
was rewarded by the clue he sought. From below, 
directly above the spot where the hat had lain, his 
sharp eyes had discerned a point at the edge of the 
cliff that had appeared worn. It was as though men 
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might possibly have dropped a rope 
down the cliff—a rope that had been 
made fast to a tree from which the 
outthrust lower branches had been 
broken. The rope might possibly 
have caused that worn groove in the edge of the cliff, 
where the rotten rock had given beneath what might 
have been the weight of a man descending on such a 
rope. And there were marks in the shale below the 
cliff’s edge that might have been made by the feet 
of a man descending. 

It was toward that groove in the cliff’s edge that 
Pat had climbed, and reaching it he saw that the 
possibility was a fact. There was the tree with its 
outer branches broken away, and the mark of the 
rope deeply worn into its bark. From that point a 
well-trodden trail led back into the woods. By that 
trail the robbers had come to drop their rope and 
bring up the hidden supplies, and by that trail they 
had come to surprise Sandy, attack him, and appar- 
ently take him with them. 

Pat waited only to examine the trodden clearing, 
to determine by the marks of the hard-soled moc- 
casins that the intruders were mountain Indians, and 
to pick up a bright brass button. Then he followed 
the trail into the forest. j 

He came out of the woods upon a mountain meadow, 
a field of clear grassland spotted thinly with trees. 
Angling across the meadow he ascended a rise that 
led to a rocky crown. He was picking his way 
through this shale-floored area when he heard the 
chattering voices of excited savages. 

Then more than ever his body gathered in tense 
wariness, ready instantly to pounce or run. Slowly, 
as a creeping cat crawls up on a mouse or bird, he 
picked his way forward among the bowlders until 
suddenly he was flat against a jutting rock almost 
within touching distance of a magnificently tall In- 
dian who spoke (Continued on page 34) 
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Prienclly tabhs 


Abraham Lincoln 


HEN we think of Abraham Lincoln, we think 

of the first scene in a great motion picture 
entitled, “The Birth of a Nation.” It showed a 
small cabin with one door and one window stand- 
ing in a clearing in the woods. The picture was 
dim with flying rain, the trees were swaying, and 
the underbrush in the clearing was contorted in 
agony. It was not a talkie, but the orchestra, in 
a crescendo of sound, filled the theatre with the 
fury of a hurricane. A subtitle conveyed the news 
that the date was February 12, 1809, and that in- 
side the rude cabin, a baby boy was born. That 
storm, somehow, gripped everybody’s emotions. 
We thought of it as a forecast of the torment that 
was to sweep the country fifty-one years later 
when this selfsame boy was to stand sadly on the 
steps of the White House, a shawl over his shoul- 
der, and look out over a nation at war. 


French doctors are attempting, with considerable suc- 
cess, to cure rheumatism patients by stinging them 
with bees. 


Two Great Men 


HIS month we are privileged to honor two 

men who guided the nation through its most 
dangerous storms—Washington and Lincoln. Both 
were men of ideas, of resolute courage, and com- 
passion. To understand how far Washington 
towered above his fellows in the Revolutionary 
period, read James Truslow Adams’ “Epic of 
America,” published by Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. And for an intimate, gripping picture of 
Linéoln you can do no better than read again 
Sandburg’s, “Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years,” 
published by Harcourt Brace. 


The entire population of Alaska could be put into the 
Rose Bowl and there’d still be thousands of seats for 
Californians 


Going Backstage 


E had the pleasure of going behind the scenes 

in one of the nation’s largest department 
stores the other day. We promised not to men- 
tion its name, but it was one of the First Three. 
We were calling on a friend, an assistant buyer in 
the furniture department, and were in the middle 
of a pleasant chat when the buyer said, “Would 
you like to see what goes on backstage in this 
store on a busy day?” Would we! We leaped at 
the chance with unseemly glee, and the next mo- 
ment we were transported into a world of activity 
that we never suspected existed. Two hours later, 
when we left the building to inhale the cold, crisp 
air of the Avenue, we were a bit breathless. We 
still are. 


Every boy enrolled in Maybee Junior High, Monroe, 
Mich., is on the basketball team—and the team is 
winning games. 


Chutes and Elevators 


HE tour started quietly enough. The buyer 
pushed familiarly through a door marked 
“Employees Only,” and we found ourselves in a 
storeroom half filled with a scattering of studio 
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couches, davenports, and mattresses. In this room 
there were no smiling, polite clerks, no intent pur- 
chasers with sharp, bargaining stares. This room 
was businesslike and practical. On one side were 
two elevator shafts, each one as large as your 
dining room. Trucks came up these elevators— 
big heavy street trucks, all the way to the ninth 
floor, with loads of furniture to be unpacked and 
displayed. We wondered idly what a customer 
would think if one of these trucks should drive 
off the elevator, crash through the storeroom door, 
and appear on the sales floor. A grimy, practical 
monster breathing fire in the quiet elegance of the 
furniture department! But the buyer cut short 
our perverse imagination by pointing to a metal 
door in the wall. He opened the door and dis- 
closed a spiral metal chute. As we looked, a pack- 
age whizzed by, bound for unknown regions below. 
“To save time,’ he said, “all unbreakable pack- 
ages ‘are sent down these spiral chutes to the 
delivery department in the fourth sub-basement. 
Breakable packages are loaded into hand trucks 
and taken down the freight elevators. Want to 
go to the sub-basement?” We did! 


BALLAD of LINCOLNS HEARTH 
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Days were clipped at the turn of the year; 
Dark shut early with work all done. 
He must read, he must read! but candles were dear; 
He lacked the price of a single one. 
Candles for homes where the roofs were high, 
A cabin must fare as best it could. 
When the sun dropped out of his winter sky 
He kindled a light from. common wood. 


Tallow and wick well out of his reach, 
He cut him a light from the hardy core 
Of hickory, elm, and sturdy beech, 
Butternut, poplar, and sycamore: 
Stuff long seasoned by sun and rain, 
Cured with the sap of the living carth— 
Root and fibre and bark and grain 
It leapt to light on the shadowy hearth. 


It wove on his book a pattern of flame; 
It burnished rafter and sill and beam; 
Tt lighted old tales of valor and fame 
And things young dreamers have dared for a 
dream: 
Rich pine rosin and cedar bark 
Painted a radiance on his face; 
Glory burned in the chimney place. 
The cabin window flared in the dark. 


Candles came dear for simple folk; 
Pennies were scarce. But his arm was good 
And it hewed him a fire from ash and oak. 
There’s a long light hidden in common wood. 


A Busy Dungeon! 


Wi found peace and quiet—and efficiency—in 
the fourth sub-basement. Here, sixty fect 
underground, the spiral chutes ended. Packages 
were dropping out of them and landing on a mov- 
ing endless belt a yard wide. Stationed along the 
belt were men taking off the packages as fast as 
they came and dividing them into three piles— 
packages to be mailed out of town, those to be de- 
livered in town, and C. O. D.-pareels. Thence 
they went into large baskets on wheels, up ele- 
vators to the street, and into trailer trucks—two 
baskets to a truck. On a busy Saturday, 40,000 
parcels might go through this swift career of 
spiral chutes, endless belts, elevators, and trucks. 
In the fourth sub-basement we were also intro- 
duced to the Tube Room, another miracle of de- 
partment-store system. The Tube Room is a king- 
dom of sales slips and cash. When you buy a pair 
of hockey skates up on the second floor, the clerk 
flips open a book and writes down the article of 
purchase and the price. If you charge it, he also 
writes down your name and address. Then, un- 
beknownst to you, he stuffs the sales slip into a 
small cylinder, sticks the cylinder into the mouth 
of a pneumatic tube, and temporarily forgets you. 
The cylinder is whisked through the arteries of 
the store by a powerful suction draft and ends up 
here in the sub-basement. " 


A diamond is the hardest, most imperishable and most 
brilliant of all minerals. 


Credit and Cash 


OWN here the store decides whether it’s safe 

to let you take the skates out of the store 
without paying for them. Your name and mine— 
the names of every one of the store’s thousand 
charge-account customers—are written on cards 
and these cards show how promptly you have paid 
your bills in the past. If your credit is good, a 
girl sitting at a table stamps the sales slip with 
an OK, stuffs it back into the cylinder, and sends 
it back to the sports department. And shortly 
thereafter the clerk politely hands you your 
wrapped-up skates with a sales slip and a polite, 
“Sorry to have kept you waiting.” Cash also 
comes down here via pneumatic tube, but all the 
cash cylinders are whisked on to a small room 
barred like a cell. Here girls sit pulling out dollar 
bills, silver, and sales slips. A hundred thousand 
dollars may go through their fingers in a day. 


The lowly, fragile bee moth can instantly kill tuber- 
culosis germs that are injected into it. Doctors wish 
man could kill them as easily! 


The Answer Is System 


HE next time you go into a great department 

store, think of the world of storerooms, ele- 
vators, spiral chutes, and tubes, and the five thou- 
sand workers hidden in the mysterious world be- 
yond the walls of the sales rooms. For every sales 
elerk there are two behind-the-scenes workers. 
Without them, you could never make a purchase 
on Tuesday for delivery Wednesday. When a 
store makes 140,000 sales in one day, one-third of 
them to be delivered to your home and mine, there 
must be smooth, efficient System backstage. 
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Good-by, Brown! This basket by Edeli 


conducts a basketball tournament. The eight 

best prep and high school teams of the East 
are invited and the winner is considered the out- 
standing team of the North Atlantic seaboard. 

Last year, for the first time, Eastern High School 
of Washington, D. C., was extended an invitation to 
compete. When the gun barked ending the tourna- 
ment, Eastern High, the newcomer, was the winner, 

and Eastern’s guard and 
spark plug, Lavelle Dean, 
was unanimously voted the 
leading player of the tourna- 


yon March the town of Glen’s Falls, N. Y., 


oe ment. It was the first time 
j any player had received a 
a unanimous vote. 


He’s Played 
/ and Coached 
35 Vears 


HARLES M. GUYON, 
eg coach of the Eastern High 
3 basketball. team, is an Ojib- 
way Indian, born on the res- 
ervation at White Earth, 
Minn. Many famous Indian 
athletes have come out of 
White Earth. Their names 
are unknown to the present 
generation, but the fathers 
of American Boy readers 
will remember Guyon’s fa- 
mous brother, Joe, who 
played football for the Car- 
lisle Indians and later for 
Georgia Tech. 

Charles Guyon_ learned 
football, baseball, basketball 
and track at Haskell Insti- 
tute and Carlisle Indian 
School. At Eastern High he 
has coached five Inter-high 
Basketball champions and 
tied two. His teams have 
won six South Atlantic tour- 
naments and two metropoli- 
tan tournaments. In 1935 
Eastern High reached the 
pinnacle of Eastern  basket- 
ball fame by winning the 
gruelling invitational Glen’s 
Falls tournament. 


helped nail Brown’s hide to the door. 


» Guard That Man? 
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The Story of Eastern High School’s Rise 
to Basketball Fame 


There was no ques- 
tion in the judges’ 
minds about “Dopey” 
Dean. There was no 
question back in the 
nation’s capital, or at 
Washington and Lee 
University, where 
Dean had won the 
most valuable player 
award in an earlier 
tournament. Nor was 
there any question in 
the mind of his 
coach, Charles M. 
Guyon. In his 14 
years of coaching in 
Washington, Guyon 
can remember no 
basketball player who 
was better than 
Dean. 

Sit down for a few 
minutes with Coach 
Guyon in his office at 
a downtown store and 
find out what makes 
a championship team 
and a_ player like 
Dean. With Guyon 
is Mike Kelly who coached the team 
in 1933 and 1934, winning the city 
championship in 1934. 

Dean has been playing basketball 
almost as long as he can remember. 
He started in the playgrounds where 
he threw any kind of ball that was 
available, and by the time Guyon 
noticed him in gym classes at Eastern 
High he had already developed the 
knack of ball handling. 

“The thing that made me notice 
him,” Guyon tells you, “was his abil- 
ity to take the ball off the backboard. 
He was skinny and small, but he had 
a way of leaping above the others and 
holding the leather without fumbling. 
He had glue on his fingers.” 

Dean rarely fumbled because he 
had learned the all-important lesson 


by Franklin M. Reck 


of catching the ball with the tips of his spread 
fingers and thumbs. The playground had taught 
him that if you let the ball hit the palm of your hand 
it will bounce out. Basketball skill rests in the 
finger tips. 

“From the start he showed exceptional ability at 
guard,” Guyon goes on. “For one thing he seemed 
to guess what the other fellow was going to do. He 
knew instinctively when his man was going to pass. 
He could read the other fellow’s intention as plainly 
as some boys can read a book. As a result he 
blocked or intercepted more passes than any boy 
we’ve had around here. But that’s basketball intui- 
tion. Some boys you can teach it to, some you can’t.” 

“Dopey” Dean first came to the notice of the city 
in Eastern’s second game with Central High in 1933. 
There are eight teams in the city league and each 
team plays each other twice. Central had won 20 
straight games. She had beaten Eastern earlier in 
the season 51 to 29 and expected to have no trouble 
this time. 

But Eastern won the second game in a 35-34 hair- 
raiser, and one of the big factors in the victory was 
the guarding of Dean. He 
intercepted passes, broke up 
plays, and bottled his man. 
The game marked the begin- 
ning of the upward climb of 
Eastern to the top of Atlantic 
Coast basketball and the climb 
of Dean to individual stardom. 

In 1934, with a _ well-bal- 
anced team, Eastern won the 
city championship. There 
were Dean and his running 
mate of playground days, 
Greydon Edelin, at guard, and 
these two gave the team great 
defensive strength. There 
were Nolan, Davis, and Bas- 
sin, sharpshooters, to do the 
scoring. 

The prospects at the begin- 
ning of the 1935 season 
weren’t any too bright. Nolan, 
Davis and Bassin had gradu- 
ated. The team needed scorers 
and a center who could get his 

(Continued on page 35) 


Left: ** Congratulations, Dean! 
You’re the new champ!’ 


Below: Here’s the squad that 
smashed all opposition. 
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Setting his candle on the floor, Connie grasped 
the dial and twirled it confidently. 


Illustrator: MANNING deV. LEE 


The Preceding Chapters 
\" Bernard Harbor, on the top rim of North 


America, Sergeant Clay studied his records. 
“A ship named the Aurora Borealis left Sitka 
June 2, 1873, and was never heard of again,” he said. 

Connie Morgan sat up alertly. He and Old Man 
Mattie, half-cracked veteran of the Arctic trails, 
were on a strange quest. They were looking for a 
lost ship that Mattie insisted had been wrecked some- 
where on Victoria Land. Mattie spoke vaguely of 
three men who had been aboard that ship—Joe and 
Pete and Darnley. He remembered a battle in which 
he had received a bullet in the shoulder. And a 
diary. Beyond that, the aged wanderer could recall 
nothing of his past. 

“The Aurora was chartered by a man named John 
M. Trigg, out of New York. Captain, Joel Fair- 
weather,” Sergeant Clay. went on. “First mate, 
James R. Darnley, second mate, Peter Berg.” 

“Joe and Darnley and Pete!” Connie exclaimed. 
“Those were the names. That’s the ship! But who 
is Mattie?” 

A study of the roster revealed nobody who might 
have been Old Man Mattie, and Connie was no fur- 
ther in the solution of the mystery when a trading 
ship took his party across the channel to Victoria 
Land. With Connie and Mattie were the Eskimo, 
Kumuk, and his wife, Ilayuk, who were returning 
to their home on the great island. 

Two days’ travel inland they met a tribe of 150 
Eskimos on the shore of a large lake. In her native 
tongue, Ilayuk innocently introduced Connie as a 
great magician who could heal the sick, create cari- 
bou with his powerful telescope, and perform other 
amazing miracles. And it was this introduction that 
was nearly their undoing, for one surly Eskimo 
named Oolakjik announced that his wife was sick 
and wished Connie to heal her. 

Connie saw instantly that her case was hopeless 
and sensed that the tribe might make trouble if she 
died. He made hasty preparations for departure, 
politely refusing to take part in a feast of half- 
decayed whale meat. 

The party struck northeastward across Victoria 
Land until they hit the coast, intending to follow the 
coast line until they located the ship. And every 
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inthe Avetie 
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mile put behind them added to their feeling of safety. 
If Oolakjik’s wife should die. . 

They came to a spot where abrupt mountains made 
further travel along the coast impossible. They’d 
have to inflate their sealskin pokes, buoy up the sled, 
and ferry their supplies across one hundred yards 
of open water to an ice floe and follow this floe across 
the bay, where travel along the shore would again be 
possible. 

They had just finished ferrying all their goods to 
the floe when JIlayuk heard voices and the babble of 
dogs, and around the rock came twenty-five enraged 
Eskimos. 

“Dey going to kill us,” Ilayuk cried. “Dey say 
we kill de wife. Many people get sick from whale 
meat!” 

Even as she spoke, the pursuers buoyed up their 
sleds and put out from shore. Connie fired, punc- 
tured the sealskin pokes, and the sleds.sank. The 
party fled across the bay. 

“They’ll never give up,’ Mattie puffed. “They’ll 
follow us wherever we go!” 


Chapter Ten 


LD MAN MATTIBE’S prediction that they would 

soon find the ship seemed optimistic as the party 
pushed on along the bleak, unexplored coast of Vic- 
toria Land. For days they fruitlessly made their 
way from one rocky headland to another. 

Connie frowned with worry. He believed with 
Tlayuk that the Eskimos would try by every means 
in their power to get through the mountains and 
once more pick up their trail. The pursuers would 
be handicapped by the loss of the two sleds that had 
floated out to sea. With only two sleds left, the 
twenty-five infuriated men could not transport food 
enough for their subsistence. They would have to 
stop to hunt. But spurred by the desire for venge- 
ance they would let nothing turn them from their 
purpose. Sooner or later there would be an ac- 
counting. 

After passing the spur of mountains that had so 
nearly blocked their advance along the coast, Connie’s 
party found themselves in a country only slightly 
less rough and broken than that behind them. The 
new sea ice thickened so that they no longer had to 


worry about carrying a full load on the sled, but 
pressure ridges, tide cracks, and open leads rendered 
ice travel almost as laborious as traveling on land. 

The weather turned colder, and blizzard after bliz- 
zard slowed their progress. The Eskimos welcomed 
the storms because the wind brought an abundance 
of hard-packed snow for the construction of snow 
houses. 

Connie and Old Man Mattie quickly acquired the 
knack of house building, and the four working to- 
gether could build a hut in less than an hour. Con- 
nie was amazed to discover that his primus stove 
would heat the interior to seventy or eighty degrees. 

The two Eskimos at first objected to Connie’s de- 
mand that a ventilating hole be kept open in the 
roof just above the snow pedestal that supported 
the kerosene stove. Rather than try to explain the 
danger of death by carbon monoxide gas, Connie 
told them that the evil spirit controlled by the stove 
would certainly kill anyone who presumed to light 
the stove without first providing a suitable exit for 
the spirit directly above the flame. Thereafter the 
hole unfailingly appeared. S 

Old Man Mattie chuckled. “By jickity, you’ve got 
‘em so dang scairt that if they could figger a way to 
do it, they’d make the hole first an’ build the house 
in under it!” 

A week after their escape from the pursuing Eski- 
mos, they crossed the wide mouth of a shallow bay 
on new ice. The past two days had been stormy and 
they had killed no game. Connie studied the surface 
of the bay with his glass. A mile out from shore 
a large floe had stranded in the shallows, its masses 
reaching forty or fifty feet above the surface of the 
young ice. Focusing his glass on the floe, he spotted 
a moving yellowish spot. It was a polar bear, and 
as Connie watched, it disappeared behind a hum- 
mock. 

The two Eskimos were for unharnessing the dogs 
and bringing the bear to bay. Not wanting to risk 
losing a dog, Connie ordered the others to go ashore 
and start building the snow house while he walked 
out to the floe and stalked the bear. Upon hearing 
him shoot, one of them was to come out with the 
sled and help haul in the meat. 

Taking his rifle, Connie headed out to the floe, 
shaping a course that would intercept the bear. 


Reaching the floe, he climbed a hum- 
mock and cautiously surveyed the 
jagged mass that lay spread out be- 
fore him. No bear was in sight, so 
he struck out onto the floe. 

The going was exceedingly rough, 
and some two hundred yards from 
the edge of the floe he paused and 
dropped to hands and knees to peer 
over a hummock. Just as he rose to 
his feet, a low, spitting sound caused him to whirl 
in his tracks. 

Not over twenty feet away, upon a hummock a 
trifle higher than his own, stood the bear, lips back, 
legs bunched under him for the final spring. Swing- 
ing his rifle around, Connie leaped backward just as 
the huge brute launched himself toward him. 

Instead of landing on solid ice with his rifle to his 
shoulder, the boy found himself falling backward in 
a smother of flying snow. Greenish ice walls flew 
past, and he wondered whether he would wind up 
in the icy sea water. Then, suddenly, he struck with 
a dull shock flat on his back. Snow showered down 
upon him filling his eyes and mouth, burying his face. 

In his ears sounded a horrible growling and snarl- 
ing. Jerking his hand from his mitten, he clawed 
the snow from his face. The next instant his heart 
stood still. Scarcely a foot above him, as he lay 
flat on his back, four huge legs, terminating in great 
padded paws armed with long claws, were thrashing 
the air in frenzied strokes. 

Connie closed his eyes and was aware that every 
muscle in his body had drawn taut to withstand the 
shock of those ripping, tearing claws. But no shock 
came. He opened his eyes and looked directly up 
into an enormous gaping mouth with its studding of 
yellowish-white fangs and its dripping pink tongue. 
The legs were flailing with redoubled fury. Connie 
could feel the wind of their passing fanning his wet 
face, and he could smell the hot breath that roared 
from the slavering jaws. 

Gradually he realized what had happened. In leap- 
ing backward he had landed, not on solid ice, but 
upon the snow that bridged a crevasse—and the next 
instant the bear had landed there too. Both had 
gone down, Connie’s smaller body reaching the foot- 
wide, snow-covered bottom of the crack, while the 
bear hung suspended above him, its larger body 
wedged firmly between the narrowing ice walls. 

The boy’s brain worked swiftly, He was safe 


Coming down the river trail was a 
horde of shouting natives. Straight 
on toward the ship they came, grim- 
ly purposeful. 


On a frozen hulk of ship, Connie 


and Mattie made their final stand 


enough for a moment, but the bear’s frantic strug- 
gles might work him a little deeper into the crack, 
or the heat of his body might melt the ice just 
enough to allow him to slip the few inches that 
would put Connie’s body within range of those wild- 
ly flailing claws. 

“A dickens of a place to be,’ muttered the boy, 
as he began gingerly to move his legs and arms. 
His only possible chance of escape lay in working 
himself out from under the bear before those claws 
could reach him. He noted with relief, that they 
were apparently coming no nearer, though they 
were already so close that he dared not lift even 
a hand above the level of his body. Nor did he dare 
to turn over onto his face and crawl out. His elbows 
were pinioned to his sides by the ice walls, and were 
of no use whatever. 

There remained only his heels, and the boy dug 
them into the snow, at the same time wriggling his 
body as much as the narrow space permitted. With 
a great surge of exultation, he felt his body slip an 
inch or so along the walls. Methodically he worked, 
digging and pulling with his heels, and inch by inch 
he slid along under those flailing, fanning, claw- 
studded feet. 

It took half an hour of desperate labor before his 
face was finally beyond reach of those pistonlike 
hind legs. Trembling slightly, he sat up and rested, 
realizing that his skin, beneath his double thickness 
of fur garments, was bathed in sweat. 

Finally he stood up and took stock of his situation. 
Twenty feet above him he could see the hole through 
which he and the bear had gained their sudden en- 
trance to the crevasse. Light poured brightly through 
the hole, so that it was not dark in the prison. Con- 
nie found his rifle half-buried in the snow a few 
feet from where he had landed. It had struck butt 
foremost and there was no snow in the barrel. The 
walls of the crevasse were about four feet apart at 
the top, and slanted together toward the bottom. 
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As he examined the crack he re- 
alized how extremely lucky he had 


been. Where he now stood, a few 
feet behind the bear, the floor of the 
crack was fully two feet wide. If 
they had fallen here, the body of the 
bear would have dropped squarely 
upon his own. Beyond the bear the 
crack narrowed until the walls met 
at the bottom—a condition that would 
have wedged his own body so tightly that he could 
never have worked himself out from under the bear. 
At no great distance in either direction the crevasse 
ended. In no place were there any projections or 
cracks or ledges to aid him in climbing out. 

Picking up his gun, Connie fired three shots into 
the air as a distress signal. Old Man Mattie would 
know what they meant—if the sound of the shots 
carried that far. 

“T’ll wait until after dark before firing again,” he 
said aloud. “They’ll be hunting for me then.” 

It grew colder as daylight faded. It was around 
forty below at the bottom of the crevasse, Connie 
decided. He grew sleepy and curled up on the snow 
for a snooze, lulled by the bear’s rumbling growls. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes he awoke, feeling 
uncomfortably chilly because of his sweat-bathed 
body. Rising to his feet, he moved about a bit to in- 
duce circulation and then lay down for another sleep. 

Connie wasn’t bothered by the tenderfoot’s fear 
that to go to sleep in extreme cold means that the 
sleeper will never awaken. He knew that if he 
wasn’t too exhausted the cold would wake him up. 
So he took alternate naps and exercise, listening 
keenly for sounds of his party. 

Without any great fear, Connie wondered if this 
narrow ice-walled room might be his shelter for the 
next thousand years. He recalled a book he had once 
read, “Ten Thousand Years in a Block of Ice,” and 
grinned. ‘Imagine floating through eternity with a 
bear for company... . 

Connie awoke from his third nap with a start. © 
Through the renewed roaring of the bear he heard 
the excited voice of Old Man Mattie. Looking eag- 
erly up, he saw Mattie’s bearded face peering down 
at him from the hole in the snow roof of the crevasse. 
Beyond Mattie Connie could see the stars glittering. 

“Let down a rope and haul me out!” he called, as 
the faces of the two Eskimos appeared. 

A rope dangled down and Cennie motioned it back 
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with a laugh. ‘Who you trying to rescue—me or 
the bear? Break a new hole over here! I’m not go- 
ing to climb on that bear’s back to get hold of your 
rope. He’s mad at me anyway!” 

It was the work of only a few minutes to haul 
Connie out. He shot the bear through the head from 
above and they spent almost the whole night in 
cutting it up, packing the meat across the old floe, 
and hauling it to camp on the sled. 

Three days later they found their coast trail com- 
pletely blocked by a rocky mountain spur ending in 
a high promontory that thrust out into the sea. 

No young ice had formed along the base of the 
cliff nor had any obliging floe drifted in to afford 
them passage around. Far out to sea an ice field 
was visible, but it might be weeks or months before 
it would drift against the shore. 

There seemed to be nothing to do but to strike 
inland along the base of the mountains and hunt for 
a pass through the range. This they did, carefully 
conserving their bear meat for emergencies. What 
meat they did eat, they ate raw, partly to prevent 
scurvy and partly because raw meat was more tender 
than cooked. 

For two days they angled away from the coast 
over gradually rising ground. On the third day they 
descended abruptly into the valley of a river that 
cut through the range in a deep canyon. Clinging 
to the wall of the canyon was a shelf of ice some 
three feet above the present surface of the river. 
The ledge was at least eighteen inches thick and in 
most places several feet wide. It was a dangerous, 
but possible, road through the canyon. 

While neither Kumuk nor Dlayuk possessed any 
vast amount of physical courage, both were eager to 
take a chance on the ice ledge. Better to go on than 
to wait and be overtaken by their irate tribesmen. 

Connie, however, refused to venture into the canyon 
on the ledge without first exploring it. It might 
narrow down to nothing or tilt too steeply to main- 
tain a footing. And once started they couldn’t turn 
the dog sled around on such a narrow path. 

Knotting a fifty-foot length of rawhide line about 
his middle, Connie entrusted the other end to Kumuk 
and Old Man Mattie with instructions to follow him 
along the ledge at the full length of the line. Leav- 
ing Tlayuk with the dogs, he stepped out onto the 
precarious pathway. 

Connie discovered that the ledge, frozen solidly to 
the rock wall, maintained a width of 
from four to ten feet throughout the 
entire length of the canyon, a matter 
of some five hundred yards. Beyond, 
the valley widened. 

They ran the outfit through the 
gorge in safety and struck off down 
the river through a maze of diminish- 
ing foothills. All during the follow- 
ing day, as they traveled northward, 
Connie noticed Old Man Mattie be- 
having queerly. Frequently he paused 
to scan the mountains, one mittened 
hand shading his eyes. 

Toward evening, as they rounded 
an abrupt bend in the river, the old 
man uttered a wild whoop of delight 
and pointed to a curious, bifurcated 
pillar of rock that stood aslant in 
midstream: 

“By jickity, I know that rock! This 
here’s the river the ship’s in the 
mouth of! I know them mountains, 
too! An’ this here rock that looks 
like a man—I’d know it anywheres! 
‘The tipsy sailor,’ we called it. We 
used to hunt musk oxes in these hills.” 

“Don’t you remember the canyon 
we came through?” asked Connie. 

“No, we didn’t go out that way— 
me an’ Joe an’ Pete an’ Darnley. We 
went out afoot. Crossed the moun- 
tains through a high divide — it must 
be a long ways west of here.” 

“How far is it from this rock to 
the ship?” asked Connie. 

“I don’t rec’lect, but it can’t be 
far. We used to hunt along here an’ 
pack the meat in.” 

And indeed it wasn’t far. A few 
miles farther on Connie climbed a 
high hill and turned his glass sea- 
ward. Beyond two or three miles of 
rolling hills, he could see the level 
young ice of a considerable bay, and 
beyond it the blue haze of the sea. 
Focusing the glass upon the foot of 
the bay his heart gave a great leap. 
There, above the snow-covered crest 
of a rounded hillock, appeared two 
slender sticks to which a few shreds 
of cordage still clung—the masts of 


a ship! <A smarting sensation bothered Connie’s 
eyes. 
“Mattie,” he said unsteadily, “it’s —it’s there.” 


Chapter Eleven 


N hour later all four stood and gazed in awe at 

the trim schooner that lay, not as Old Man Mat- 
tie had stated, in the mouth of the river, but some 
six hundred yards east of the river and about the 
same distance inland from the shore of the bay. Two 
masts rose gaunt and grim from her snow-covered 
deck. She lay upon an even keel, firmly embedded 
in the soil to a depth of four or five feet. 

The reason for her position beyond the river mouth 
became instantly apparent to Connie—the river had 
changed course in cutting through the dike thrown 
up by the ice, leaving the ship stranded on the loop 
of a horseshoe bend. 

Walking around to her stern Connie read her name, 
still legible after more than fifty years of weather- 
ing: Aurora Borealis, and beneath, in smaller letters: 
“New York.” 

Old Man Mattie joined him. “I didn’t rec’lect the 
name of her,” he said. “But that’s her, all right. 
You kin see fer yerself there couldn’t no one sailed 
her out of here. But danged if I can figger what in 
thunder I’d be doin’ on a ship that b’longs in New 
York.” 

“Don’t you remember New York?” asked the boy. 
“Remember living there—years ago—when you were 
young?” 

“Who—me? Nussir! I wouldn’t live in no town 
—let alone a big one like New York, that’s so dang 
fer away from everywheres.” 

“How do you know it’s a big town, if you’ve never 
been there?” asked Connie. 

“Huh—lI seen pitchers in the newspapers down to 
Edmonton. Yussir. There was more’n a hundred 
streets, an’ folks livin’ on both sides of ’em—an’ 
stores higher’n trees.” The oldster paused and 
scrutinized the wind-packed snow. “It looks like if 
anyone was here, they went away. I don’t see no 
tracks.” 

Snow, hard and wind-packed, had drifted against 
her port side to within a foot of the rail. Toggling 
the dogs, the four walked up the drift and climbed 
onto the deck. Fore and aft hatches were battered 


down and showed innumerable scratches where prowl- 


ing bears had clawed inquisitively at the woodwork. 

Forcing open a-hatch they crawled down into the 
cold, dark companionway below decks. There were 
four tiny cabins and a larger cabin opening off the 
galley that evidently had served as mess room and 
lounge. Solid ice covered the floor of the engine 
room to half the depth of the firebox doors. The 
bunkers held several tons of coal. In the forecastle 
were bunks for ten men. 

Lighting candles from the supply in the galley 
they forced a door in the bulkhead and entered the 
forward hold where boxes, crates, and barrels of 
supplies remained intact. In one corner were stored 
hundreds of cans of gunpowder. 

“The whole crew must have left,’ said Connie. 
“They certainly didn’t stay here until all their grub 
and coal was gone. Come on—let’s see what we 
can find in the cabins.” 

The doors to three of the cabins yielded readily 
to shoulder pressure. The first two contained bunks, 
upon which were blankets, odds and ends of clothing, 
and a sea chest apiece that yielded nothing but more 
clothing. The third cabin held two chests, one of 
which was nearly filled with maps and books on 
Arctic exploration, navigation, hunting, and various 
scientific subjects. On the fly leaves of several of 
these books Connie read the name “John M. Trigg,” 
written in a bold, flowing hand. 

“Who was John M. Trigg?” asked Connie, abruptly. 
It was the name he and Sergeant Clay had puzzled 
over. 

Old Man Mattie, who had been gazing intently 
about the room, wrinkled his forehead and shook his 
head in perplexity: “Seems like I’ve heard that name, 
somewheres. It couldn’t of been Joe, er Pete, er 
Darnley,” he said. “It must of been one of the 
others.” 

Stepping to a shelf that had been built against 
the bulkhead near the head of the bunk, the oldster 
raised a photograph that had fallen forward on its 
face. As he stared intently at it his eyes widened 
and seemed to glow with a strange fire. 

“It’s her!” he cried suddenly, in a voice pitched 
high and thin with excitement. “By jickity, it’s 
her!” 

Connie felt a queer tingle of excitement. “Who?” 
he asked, peering over the old man’s shoulder at the 
picture of a beautiful young woman. She seemed to 
be returning his gaze with wise, understanding eyes. 


“Why — why —it’s her! I don’t 
know who! I can’t rec’lect. I never 
knowed ’twas anyone real! It’s the 


face I see in dreams—allus the same 
face—an’ it’s her! Here she is—in 
a pitcher! What do you make of it, 
Connie? How do you figger it out?” 

The boy shook his head. Taking 
the photograph from the oldster, he 
turned it over and read: “To Mat- 
thew, with love, from Celia.” And 
below: “I will be waiting when your 
ship comes back from the sea.” Slow- 
ly, his head nodded as he stared at 
the name “Matthew”—John M. Trigg 
—Old Man Mattie! This photo in 
John M. Trigg’s cabin definitely 
identified Old Man Mattie, as Trigg. 

“T wonder who Celia was?” Connie 
murmured, as he returned the photo- 
graph to the old man’s eager hands. 
“And I wonder if somewhere she’s 
still waiting for a ship to come back 
from the sea?” 

“Celia,” repeated the oldster. “That’s 
a girl’s name—mebbe it’s hers. An’ 
if she’s waitin’ fer this ship to come 
back, she’s got a long wait ahead of 
her.” He returned the photograph 
to its shelf, standing it up carefully 
with its back against the wall. 

“T guess,” replied the boy, thought- 
fully, “that the long wait is mostly 
behind her. Come on, let’s see what’s 
in that other cabin. We’ll have to 
bust the door in.” 

The door of the locked cabin yielded 
reluctantly to the blows of a coal 
hammer. The two intruders paused 
abruptly, just inside the door, horror- 
struck. Above the edge of a rotted 
blanket a grinning skull was half 
turned toward them. Small patches 
of hair still clung to the discolored 
skull, and a fringe of detached hair 
surrounded it upon the pillow. 

Kumuk and Ilayuk, who had been 
close behind the other two, turned 
at the sight and scurried panic- 
stricken up the ladder to the deck. 
Old Man Mattie piped up querulously: 

“By jickity, it looks like no matter 


The two intruders paused just inside the door. **Do you recognize this man?’ Connie asked. 


where me an’ you go to, we’re allus findin’ someone 
we’ve got to bury! An’ this one will be the worst 
of all, ’cause the ground’ll be froze harder’n iron!” 

“Do you recognize this man?” Connie asked. “He 
must have been one of your shipmates.” 

“Reco’nize! Reco’nize! How in thunder could I 
reco’nize him? I never seen none of their bones!” 

At one end of the tiny cabin stood a table, a sex- 
tant and theodolite resting on it. At the opposite 
end of the room, near the head of the bunk, was an 
iron safe about three feet square. On the top of the 
safe, within easy reach of the man lying in the bunk, 
was an empty glass, an open book, evidently the 
ship’s log, a pen, and a bottle that had once con- 
tained ink. 

Connie glanced at the last entry on the open page. 
The words were almost illegible: “Dec. 12. Fire 
out. Too weak to get ....” Glancing toward the 
little stove near the door, Connie saw that the coal 
bucket that stood beside it was empty. 

“He became too sick to get coal from the engine 
room, and froze to death,” said Connie soberly. 

“Seems like there was more of ’em,’’ said Old Man 
Mattie, brushing a hand across his forehead. “But 
I don’t know. Seems like we was all fightin’, er 
somethin’. All I rec’lect is Joe an’ Pete an’ Darnley 
—an’ they’re all dead but me.” 

“Don’t you remember the captain’s name?” asked 
Connie. “I think this is the captain’s cabin.” 

“T don’t rec’lect. Mebbe it was me or Joe or Pete 
or Darnley. I dunno.” 

Stooping, Connie manipulated the handle of the 
safe, but the door remained closed. “It’s locked,” 
he said. “Maybe we can locate the combination 
among the captain’s books and papers.” 

“If we don’t, we kin blow it open,” said the ancient. 
“I seen some cans of gunpowder in the hold, along 
with them bar’ls of flour an’ stuff. An’ that re- 
minds me—I’m dang good an’ hungry! I seen a 
good cook stove in a little room down the alley, an’ 
I’m goin’ to build a fire in her an’ cook up a big 
batch of pancakes! I ain’t had a pancake since we 


left Simpson! Meat’s all right, but a man likes a 
pancake once in a while.” 

“All right,” agreed the boy. ‘You tend to the 
cooking. I'll build a fire in the mess cabin and then 
help Ilayuk and Kumuk put up the dogs and move 
our stuff aboard.” 

Neither of the Eskimos would eat or sleep in a 
dwelling in which a man had died. The whole ship 
was taboo. Instead they built a snow house a good 
hundred yards from the ship and moved their effects 
into it. Connie gave them the primus stove. 

Old Man Mattie occupied the cabin containing the 
picture of his dream woman and Connie moved his 
bed into the mess cabin. After dinner when Mattie 
had retired, Connie carried the log book from the 
dead man’s cabin to the mess room, lighted a couple 
of candles, and opened the book at the first page. 
The very first entry bewildered him: 

“Dec. 13, 1872. Abraham Lincoln was shot, and 
then Columbus discovered America backwards.” Be- 
low this incomprehensible statement, the entry be- 
came sane and logical: “Sailed at noon. Much 
grumbling among the men because of the date— 
Friday, the 13th. But Mr. Trigg scoffed at supersti- 
tion, and no man of the crew refused to sail. As 
for myself, I am inclined to Mr. Trigg’s view. Yet, 
as a sailor and shipmaster, I should have preferred 
to delay sailing until tomorrow.” 

On and on the boy read, missing no word of the 
daily entries of the long voyage down the coast, 
around the Horn, and up the west coasts of South 
and North America. Two different handwritings 
appeared, some entries being signed “IF” and others 
“DP”. From them Connie confirmed the police record 
that the captain’s name was Fairweather and the 
mate’s Darnley, and that the ship had been chartered 
by one John M. Trigg, who was taking her into the 
Arctic for exploration purposes, but primarily to 
carry on a search for the Franklin expedition. He 
learned that Mr. Trigg was a young man with a 
scientific bent, who was completely dominated by 
the lure of Arctic exploration. 


no 
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Since John M. was the son of a very wealthy 
banker and merchant, Cassius M. Trigg, he had 
chartered the Awrora Borealis, and set out to find 
Sir John Franklin. 

Connie stared unbelievingly at the open page with 
its yellowed paper and its faded ink. So Sergeant 
Clay’s facetious remark about Old Man Mattie’s being 
related to the world-famous financier, Cassius M. 
Trigg, Jr., was no idle jest! “Why—he’s his 
brother!” breathed the boy. “Brother!” 

For a long time he sat there in the dim candle 
light of the little mess cabin as he strove to envision 
Old Man Mattie, the uncouth, lovable old outlander, 
as the brother of the man whose very name was the 
symbol for wealth throughout the civilized world. 
Books had been written about this man, and one 
could scarcely open a daily newspaper without en- 
countering his name or seeing his picture. The boy 
remembered that for years the cartoonists had de- 
lighted in caricaturing his rotund body as a huge 
cash bag with head, hands, and feet attached, until 
“Cash” Trigg had become a world jest. 

That, despite his great wealth, young Trigg had 
been very democratic and popular with the officers 
of the ship was instantly apparent from the entries 
in the log. At first he was always referred to as 
“Mr. Trigg.” By the time the vessel had reached the 
Horn, he was called “Matthew.” And after leaving 
the port of San Francisco, it was “Mattie.” Mr. Trigg 
—John M. Trigg — Matthew — Mattie — Old Man 
Mattie! There was no question about it, now. And 
for a long, long time Connie sat staring at the blank 
wall of the bulkhead. He wondered if somewhere— 
back in New York, maybe—an old woman named 
Celia was still waiting for a ship to come back from 
the sea? 

The log told how they sailed through Bering 
Strait and along the northern coast of Alaska, en- 
countering very little ice. They had turned north- 
ward, skirting Banks Land, and encountered their 
first serious ice floes along the northern coast of that 
land. (Continued on page 27) 
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Connie Morgan in the Arctic 
(Continued from page 25) 


From that time on, their passage had 
been one continuous battle with the 
ice until finally they were forced into 
the bay on the northern coast of Vic- 


toria Land to escape the mountainous 


drift ice that swept in upon them from 
Melville Sound. Thus it was that the 
ship had been hopelessly grounded in 
the mouth of the river. 

Terror at their predicament had 
gripped the crew. Dissatisfaction and 
mutiny followed. They blamed John 
M. Trigg for their misfortunes. He it 
was who had scoffed at superstition 
and ordered the ship to sail on Friday, 
the thirteenth. Only the first and 
second mates, George Darnley and 
Peter Berg, and the cook, Joseph Lopez, 
had remained loyal to Trigg and the 
captain, Joel Fairweather. 

The winter slowly passed with the 
vessel housing two armed camps—the 
mutinous faction under the leadership 
of the ship’s carpenter, Sylvester 
Brant. In the spring, when it became 
apparent that by no possibility could 
the ship ever be floated again, the 
mutinous crew seized the boats, loaded 
them with supplies, and put to sea 
with the avowed intention of reaching 
civilization by way of the water, 
though there was not a navigator 
among them. 

A pitched battle developed when the 
captain’s party sought to retain posses- 
sion of one of the boats—a battle in 
which one of the mutineers was killed 
and Captain Fairweather received a 
bullet in the knee. “Mattie” received 
a bullet in the shoulder and a blow on 
the head with a belaying pin that 
fractured his skull and left him all but 
dead upon the forward deck. 

The last seen of the deserters was 
when their boats, under sail, passed 
from sight around the high rocky point 
at the entrance to the bay. 

For weeks Mattie hovered between 
life and death, then began to improve 
with surprising rapidity. By the first 
of August he had become apparently 
as wéll as ever physically, though he 
could remember almost nothing that 
had occurred prior to the fight on the 
deck of the ship. 

A council was called, and it was 
decided that Mattie should take Darn- 
ley, Berg, and Lopez, and make an 
attempt to cross Victoria Land. If they 
met no natives they were to continue 
on across to the mainland after the 
Dolphin and Union Strait froze over. 

Captain Fairweather was to remain 
with the ship. His wound had left 
him with a stiff knee, and there were 
ample provisions and fuel on the ship 
to last until help came. The waters 
of the river and the bay teemed with 
fish, and the captain viewed his so- 
journ on the vessel as a great lark— 
recording that for the first time in his 
existence he could settle down to a life 
of ease and comfort, without a care 
in the world. Then followed an’ ac- 
count of the departure of the land 
party. : 

For awhile the captain had kept a 
daily log, recording incidents of hunt- 
ing and fishing, and the exploration of 
the near-by hills where he found ex- 
tensive deposits of native copper, the 
metal outcropping in chunks nearly as 
big as a capstan. 

The daily entries became weekly 
entries, and then mere fragmentary 
jottings of the more important hap- 
penings. The dates covered a space 
of more than two years until an attack 
of scurvy brought him to the last 
scrawled entry. 

For a long time Connie sat idly 
thumbing the yellowed pages. If Pete 
or Darnley had lived, Captain Fair- 
weather would have been rescued. But 
only Mattie had survived, and Mattie 
hadn’t remembered, The log explained 
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many things—Mattie’s bullet that fore- 
told weather better than a “barom- 
pter,” his keen mind, his loss of 
memory, his gentle, courageous nature. 
Connie had heard of operations to re- 
lieve pressure on the brain. If he took 
Mattie to a surgeon, and the operation 
worked, Mattie’s memory might be 
restored. But that might be a tragedy. 
It might lay bare to the old man a 
lost life and a lost love. 

Once again Connie’s eyes came to 
rest upon the first page of the log: 
“Abraham Lincoln was shot, and then 
Columbus discovered America back- 
wards.” The entry had been penned 
evidently before the ship sailed from 
New York. Therefore, it must mean 
something. But what? 

“As if Columbus discovered America 
after Abraham Lincoln was shot!” he 
muttered. “And what does it mean— 
he discovered America backwards? 
Abraham Lincoln was shot in 1865 and 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. 
But what’s that got to do with the 
Aurora Borealis and Old Man Mattie?” 
Suddenly the boy stiffened in his chair, 
his eyes on the open page. “The com- 
bination,” he said, and laughed aloud 
at the simplicity of it. “18-65-92-14!” 

Sweeping the candle from the table, 
he hurried into the room where the 
patch-haired skull grinned at him in 
hideous mockery. Setting his candle 
on the floor, Connie grasped the dial 
and twirled it confidently. 18-65-92-14. 
He tugged at the handle, but nothing 
happened. So sure had he been that 
he had solved the combination that he 
felt a keen sense of disappointment 
when the door remained obstinately 
shut. 

Placing his ear against the cold iron, 
he twirled the dial again. He could 
hear a slight clicking of tumblers, but 
the sound meant nothing to his un- 
trained ear. 

He reversed the whole series of 
numbers. 92-14-65-18. The door re- 
mained locked. 

Then he tried again. This time he 
started with 18, turned to 65, turning 
the dial clockwise—to the right. Then 
he turned to 14, moving the dial to 
the left—backwards—then to the left 
again to 92. With bated breath, he 
grasped the handle and gave it a pull, 
and the door swung easily open! 

In the lower part of the safe was a 
complete duplicate set of navigating 
instruments. With trembling hands 
Connie took a key from a small shelf 
and unlocked two drawers. Picking 
up his candle, he carried them to the 
mess cabin and laid them on the table. 

One drawer had six flat packages of 
currency, each package marked 
“$5000.” The other drawer held two 
clippings from a New York news- 
paper. Holding one of the clippings 
close to the candle, Connie read a 
column and a half of fine print that 
appeared beneath a double column cut 
of the Aurora Borealis. The story de- 
scribed the ship, its personnel, its des- 
tination, and its objectives. It also 
told much about young. John M. Trigg, 
widely and favorably known among the 
younger generation of the city as 
“Mattie” Trigg. He was described as 
a rich man’s son who had an object in 
life other than to spend money and 
waste his time. Upon graduating from 
Harvard, he had fitted out this semi- 
scientific expedition, which was to 
combine adventure with purpose. 

The other clipping was an editorial 
from another New York paper, highly 
commending young “Mattie” Trigg for 
his enterprise and scoring other rich 
men’s sons as idlers. Among those 
scored was Cassius M. Trigg, Jr., 
Mattie’s brother. 

Carefully Connie returned the money 
and the clippings to the safe. Then 
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he crept between his blankets in the 
mess room. “Harvard—brilliant future 
for Mattie Trigg,” he muttered. “The 
paper didn’t predict any brilliant future 
for his brother, ‘Cash’ Trigg. I wonder 
what a ‘brilliant future’ really is? 
Which one has got the most out of 
life, Cash or Mattie?” 


Chapter Twelve 


EXT MORNING, over their break- 

fast Connie told Old Man Mattie 
about opening the safe and finding 
the clippings about young John M. 
Trigg. 

“Would you like to read ’em?” he 
asked. “They tell all about this rich 
man’s son who headed this expedition.” 

“Nope. I don’t care nothin’ about 
no rich men’s sons. I don’t rec’lect 
this here Trigg bein’ in the ship. Maybe 
that’s him there in the cabin.” 

“The dead man was the captain of 
the ship,” said Connie. “His name was 
Joel Fairweather, and he couldn’t go 
along with you because he had been 
wounded in the leg.” 

“T thought I rec’lected some fightin’,” 
said the oldster calmly. “It 
was tough luck—him not bein’ 
able to come along with us. He 
died in a bunk, comfortable, 
anyhow.” 

“I found some money in the 
safe, too—thirty thousand dol- 
lars. That money belongs to 
you.” 

“Me!” exclaimed the oldster, 
in surprise. “Why does it b’long 
to me? You found it.” 

“It’s yours because this was 
your ship. You chartered her.” 

“Oh, I did, eh?” The old 
man’s tone was casual. “I kind 
of wondered what I’d be doin’ 
on someone else’s ship. Heck 
of a place to fetch a ship to, 
wasn’t it?” 

Connie sat looking soberly at 
the old man. He noted the pink 
cheeks peeking out above the grizzled 
beard. Mattie was one of those men 
whose bodies and minds never seemed 
to grow old. He might go on for years, 
hunting new Arctic trails, finding 
money and ignoring it, living simply, 
hardily, and courageously. Or he might 
be reunited with his brother—and per- 
haps with Celia. 

“Mattie,” Connie said in a casual, 
expressionless voice, “what if I were 
to find out that you were the brother 
of ‘Cash’ Trigg?” 

The old man showed no surprise at 
the question. “You mean that old cuss 
that’s so danged rich even his pictures 
in the papers looks like a money bag?” 

Connie nodded. 

“Huh! I’d go out and hide my gold 
in a new place.” 

“But he’s got plenty of money—” 

“An’ in two days he’d have all mine. 
He’d get himself app’inted my guard- 
een. He’s robbed plenty of people an’ 
he wouldn’t stop at his own brother.” 

“But you could live in New York—” 

“Where all them streets is?” Mattie 
half rose from his chair, bristling with 
indignation. “What would I be doin’ 
livin’ in a house, an’ no place to go but 
another dang street? Ef I had to live 
in New York I’d die. Not because I 
was sick er nothing, but jest because 
I wouldn’t want to go on livin’.” 

Connie rose to his feet, his mind at 
rest. Why should he ruin one man’s 
life to give the world a new sensational 
story to buzz over? 

“Let’s carry out the captain’s bones 
and build a rock cairn over them,” he 
said. 

Mattie agreed at once. “Jest so we 
won’t have to bury him,” he said. “I’m 
danged tired of buryin’ people which 
they ain’t got no better sense than to 
get found in the winter when the 
ground’s harder’n iron.” 

While Connie and Old Man Mattie 
removed Captain Fairweather’s bones 
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took two of the dogs and struck out 
over the ice for a seal hunt. The dogs, 
Connie knew, would locate the little 
holes in the ice that the seals main- 
tained for breathing. Kumuk would 
wait over the hole until a seal stuck 
up his nose for air. Then the harpoon 
would go into action. Ilayuk would 
enlarge the hole with an ax, and to- 
gether they’d drag out the seal. It was 
the Eskimo way of hunting. 

After building an imposing cairn 
over the captain’s bones, Connie got 
his rifle and went out on the ice, 
leaving Old Man Mattie prowling about 
among the stores of the ship. He met 
Kumuk and Ilayuk returning from 
their hunt, dragging a seal. 

“Kumuk say, he no lak we stay here 
no more,” said the woman. “He ’fraid 
hees people come an’ keel us.” 

Connie nodded. “Where are you and 
Kumuk going to live, ITlayuk?” he 
asked. “You can’t go back to Kumuk’s 
people.” 

“We go to M’kenzie Riv’. 
place to live, anyway.” 

Connie felt responsible for these two. 
But for him they wouldn’t be out- 
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casts now. He must see them safely 
through to the Mackenzie River coun- 
try and he began to plan what they 
should do. The Victoria Land Eski- 
mos, by now, were on the sea ice 
hunting bear and seal. It would be 
safest to cut straight down the middle 
of the great island. The straits would 
be frozen when they got there. But 
they must start early, before Kumuk’s 
people, supplied with new sleds and 
dogs, trapped them aboard the ship. 

“We'll have to pack all our grub,” 
he planned aloud. ‘“There’s that meat 
cache we made when we hunted with 
the people by the lake, but they prob- 
ably robbed that when they thought I 
made ’em all sick.” 

“No,” replied the woman, with con- 
viction. “Dey no touch cache. Dey 
keel us, but no touch cache.” 

“All right,’ said Connie. ‘“There’s 
plenty of grub on the ship.” Some of 
the smoked meats were still good after 
more than fifty years. “We’ll take 
what we need to last us to the cache. 
But we’ve got to get meat for the dogs. 
That one seal won’t be enough.” 

The woman smiled. “Got to git seal 
for Kumuk, too.” 

“Come on, then,” said Connie, laugh- 
ing. “Leave this seal here, and we’ll 
hit over to that lead and I’ll shoot a 
few more. We'll hunt today, get the 
outfit ready tomorrow, and pull out 
the next day.” 

At the lower end of the open lead 
Connie shot two seals, which promptly 
sank. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “They 
ought to be fat this time of year—and 
a fat seal ought to float.” 

He turned his attention to those 
upon the ice. They remained upon 
the very edge, and before he could 
draw near they slipped into the water. 
He shot two more at long range, but 
both flopped into the water and dis- 
appeared. 

Watching them he noted that they 
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would lie asleep, and then suddenly 
raise their heads and gaze about them, 
then drop their heads for another short 
nap. 

Telling the Eskimos to wait where 
they were, he approached to within 
a couple of hundred yards of a basking 
seal. Then he lay down on the ice and 
started to hunch himself along side- 
wise, in order to look as much like 
another seal as possible. 

He had approached to within seventy 
or eighty yards when the seal lifted its 
head and fixed its gaze on him. Connie 
lay still for fifteen seconds, then raised 
his head, and looked around, exactly 
as he had seen the seals do. Then, 
down went his head for another “nap.” 
Again and again he repeated the 
process, while the seal watched him 
narrowly. 

Finally, lulled into security, the 
animal lowered its head for another 
nap and Connie hunched a few yards 
closer. When the seal again looked 
around, it gave Connie only a passing 
glance before dropping asleep. The 
boy worked himself up to within twenty 
yards, took careful aim, and fired a 
shot that shattered the animal’s 
brain. 

Connie shot another seal by 
this method, and two miles 
farther up the bay he ap- 
proached another. This one, 
despite a close range shot, 
flopped into the water. To Con- 
nie’s surprise it didn’t sink, and 
Kumuk brought it in with the 
harpoon. Five more seals he 
shot, after which Kumuk hur- 
ried to the camp for the sled 
and dogs. . 

Old Man Mattie solved the 
mystery of the seals that floated 
and those that didn’t, as the 
two sat in the mess cabin that 
evening. 

“The river empties in close to 
this end of the lead,’ he said, 
“an? anyone knows that any- 
thing will sink easier in fresh water 
than it will in salt. Out at t’other end 
the water’s salt, an’ the seals floated in 
it. Common sense shows that—not no 
maps, er compasses, er glasses, er 
watches.” 

Connie looked at his friend respect- 
fully. “When we pull out of here, is 
there anything you want to take with 
you—books, or the ship’s log? We'll 
have quite a load, with the dog feed 
and all.” 

“Nope—nothin’ but her pitcher. An’ 
we better take them bills. ’Course we 
both got plenty of dust back on the 
river, but there ain’t no sense in leavin’ 
all that money here.” 

Now that they were going to leave 
in two days, Connie felt a queer ten- 
sion growing within him. An impulse 
told him to leave at once—tonight. 

“I’m getting jittery,” he told himself 
with disgust. “By the time the Eski- 
mos arrive we’ll be halfway down the 
island.” 

But they weren’t. The next morning 
they hauled the sled up close to the 
side of the vessel and loaded for the 
long trip back. Ham, bacon, and beans 
were added to the large supply of seal 
meat, and the load waited only the 
addition of the light tent and the bed- 
ding to be ready for an early start the 
following morning. The ship’s log he 
was taking along. The navigating in- 
struments he put in the safe together 
with a note telling of their own visit. 
Then he locked the safe and scratched 
the combination numbers in the enamel 
just above the tumbler. 

Hardly had he finished this task 
when loud cries from the two Eskimos 
sent him scurrying up the ladder to 
the deck. Kumuk and Ilayuk, followed 
by all the dogs, were scrambling over 
the rail and excitedly pointing. 

Connie looked up sharply. Coming 
down the river trail was a horde of 
shouting natives. Straight on toward 
the ship they came, grimly purposeful. 


At a distance of a hundred yards 
they halted and Ilayuk identified them 
as the same band that had been turned 
back at the ice floe. The two Eskimos 
grasped their rifles and Old Man 
Mattie came up from below, bringing 
his own and Connie’s gun. 

“By jickity, I don’t like to shoot no 
one!” he cried. “But I don’t see no 
call to stand around an’ git butchered 
by no dang Eskimos, neither!” 

“We won’t do any shooting till we 
have to,” said Connie quietly and 
turned to Ilayuk. “Tell ’em to stay 
back away from this ship,” he ordered. 
“Tell ’em that if they don’t we’ll have 
to shoot with the thunder sticks.” 

After a short parley she reported: 
“Dey say we give up. Dey shoot.” 

Hardly were the words out of her 
mouth when the natives dashed for- 
ward to within thirty or forty yards 
and released a flight of arrows. With 
a loud cry, Kumuk fell writhing to the 
deck, an arrow buried half its length 
in his chest. With a scream of anger, 
Ilayuk swung her rifle to her shoulder 
and opened fire, resting the gun on the 
rail and working the lever as fast as 
she could. Old Man Mattie’s gun 
roared again and again, and before 
Connie could make himself heard, three 
men lay upon the snow, and the rest 
were running back to their sleds. 

When the others ceased firing Connie 
deliberately raised his own rifle and 
fired four times, killing the lead dog 
in each of the four teams. 

“Better kill dogs than men,” he said 
grimly. “We’re going to try for a 
get-away tonight. They’ll have a hard 
time following us very fast with their 
leaders dead.” 

Leaving Mattie to stand guard, they 
carried Kumuk below. The arrow, a 
copper-tipped one, had penetrated the 
Eskimo’s chest and protruded at the 
back. Connie cut the shaft in two 
with his knife and withdrew it. Cleans- 
ing and bandaging the wound as best 
he could, he made Kumuk as com- 
fortable as possible. But he had little 
hope of his recovery—the arrow might 
have pierced a lung. 

Leaving Ilayuk with the wounded 
man, Gonnie returned to the deck and 
joined Old Man Mattie at the rail. 

“They come an’ got them three,” 
said the oldster. “I don’t think none 
of ’em was dead. They didn’t try 
shootin’ no more arrows.” 

Connie’s face was drawn with worry. 
“They’ve got us in a tough spot,” he 
said. “Part of ’em can hold us here 
while the others hunt. See—they’re 
building snow houses!” 

“Yeah—an’ four of ’em crawled in 
Kumuk’s house. I had a notion to 
take a shot at it, jest fer luck.” 

“Don’t shoot unless you have to,” 
said the boy. “Tonight we'll try to 
get away.” 

For a moment Connie watched them 
as they cut out square blocks of snow, 
not far from the river bank. 

“T wish they’d gone farther back to 
build their houses,’ he murmured. 
“They might prowl around and see the 
loaded sled.” 

In the mess cabin Connie suggested 
flight to Ilayuk, carefully explaining 
that Kumuk’s wound was very serious, 
and that he probably wouldn’t live 
in any case. 

The woman answered him with a 
ready smile: “Sure—we go. W’en 
night come. Dey no t’ink we go ’way. 
Kumuk no die. You feex my arm—you 
feex Kumuk. He no die. He git well, 
bye-um-bye.” 

Warmly patting the sturdy woman’s 
shoulder, Connie returned to the deck. 
He arrived at Old Man Mattie’s side 
in time to see a great commotion 
among the natives. They rushed into 
small groups, separated, bunched again, 
and pointed to the snow house that 
Tlayuk and Kumuk had occupied. 

“What’s the matter with ’em?” 
asked the boy. ‘What’s got into ’em?” 

“Danged if I know!” exclaimed the 


oldster. “You rec’lect I told you about 
four .of ’em crawlin’ into Kumuk’s 
house. Well, a few minutes ago one 
of the others went over an’ hollered in 
the door—an’ then he crawled in. In 
a couple of minutes he come out an’ 
begun to stagger around in the snow 
—an’ then he fell down.” 

Suddenly Connie understood. “Those 
four crawled in there an’ lit the primus 
stove. You remember I showed ’em 
how it worked when we were camped 
with ’em at the lake. They must have 
closed the opening over the stove— 
and they’re poisoned by the gas.” 

“Gosh sakes! Look at ’em—they’re 
leavin’ their houses half finished an’ 
pullin’ out. I b’lieve they’re goin’ to 
leave us alone! They think you’ve 
got ’em bewitched!” 

For a moment Connie dared hope. 
Then, with a sinking heart, he saw 
that they were merely retreating a 
half mile from the river bank and 
building there. 

“At least,” Connie gulped, “they’re 
that much farther from the river. I 
don’t believe they can overtake us 
without any lead dogs. And once we 
get to the canyon, we’re safe.” 

“What d’you mean, safe?” asked the 
oldster. “We've still got a long ways 
to go after we git through them 
mountains.” 

“Yes,” agreed the boy, “but not as 
far as they. Wait—and see.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


HEN DARKNESS settled, Connie 

lowered himself over the side, 
made a quick expedition to Kumuk’s 
snow house and rescued the primus 
stove. It wasn’t difficult—the natives 
were a half mile away and the stove 
had burned itself out. 

Back at the ship, he lashed Kumuk 
as comfortably as possible to the top 
of the load, then harnessed the dogs. 

Mattie and Ilayuk were ready to go, 
and without a backward glance they 
started. Keeping the ship between 
them and the Eskimo houses, they 
succeeded in reaching the river ice 
where they urged the dogs to a fast 
run. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the 
Eskimo houses, a dog howled. Another 
took up the wild ululation, and another, 
and another. Glancing back over his 
shoulder as he ran at the tail rope of 
the sled, Connie saw by the wan light 
of the glittering stars that upright 
figures were running about among the 
dogs, and that other upright figures 
were running over the snow, cutting 
for the river in a long diagonal. He 
knew that these figures would be armed 
with short stout bows and _ copper- 
tipped arrows, and that they would 
follow closely, holding the outfit in 
sight while others came with sleds. 

As he ran, Connie’s eyes fell on his 
own bulging pack sack that hung 
loosely suspended at the tail of the 
load. The sled swept around a curve, 
a half mile ahead of the pursuers. 

Increasing his pace, Connie ran 
along beside Ilayuk who was racing 
ahead of the dogs, her lips pressed in 
a hard, straight line and her rifle 
gripped firmly in her hand. 

“Keep going as fast as you can,” he 
panted. “At this rate we ought to 
make that canyon by midnight. You 
keep on going straight through on the 
shelf of ice. At the other end you wait 
for Mattie and me.” 

“W’y you no come, too?” asked the 
woman, quickly. 

“I have a magic that will stop them 
at the canyon.” 

As he dropped back to Old Man Mat- 
tie beside the wheel dog, Connie noted 
that a few of the foremost runners had 
rounded the bend and were less than 
a quarter of a mile behind. 

“When they get within bow shot, you 
turn around and blast at ’em with that 
old cannon of yours,” he called. “It 
talks louder than my rifle and kicks up 
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a big smoke.” 

“Yeah, an’ by jickity, if I hit one of 
’em he’ll know he got hit with some- 
thin’, too!” 

“Shoot over their heads!” ordered 
Connie. “Just hold ’em out of bow 
shot till we hit the canyon.” 

An hour later a half dozen of the 
swiftest had approached to within 
seventy or eighty yards. An arrow 
struck close beside Mattie, who in- 
stantly turned and blazed away with 
his rifle. For the next couple of hours 
they were ,content to follow at a more 
respectful distance. 

The mountain spur loomed close now, 
and presently the dull roar of water 
rushing through the gorge pulsed on 
the air. Connie yelled out, and Old 
Man Mattie pulled up beside him. Just 
as the sled, with Tlayuk in the lead, 
swept onto the narrow ledge of sus- 
pended ice, the boy reached out and 
jerked his pack from the load. 

“Stop here and stand ’em off for a 
few minutes!” he ordered Mattie. 
“When I yell, you come and come fast!” 

“Sure as shootin’!” replied the old- 
ster, his old eyes brightening with com- 
prehension as he saw Connie reach into 
his pack sack and remove one of the 
twenty-five pound sheet-iron cans of 
gunpowder they had found in the ship. 

Dropping to his knees ten yards be- 
yond where the oldster stood at the 
mouth of the canyon, Connie began to 
chop a hole in the ice ledge with his 
belt ax. Into the hole went the pow- 
der can. Hurriedly the boy cut a short 
length from a roll of fuse. 

In the meantime Old Man Mattie’s 
rifle roared, and roared again, as an 
ever increasing crowd of Eskimos 
bunched together a hundred yards back 
from the canyon’s mouth. Suddenly 
out of this bunch charged a single 
figure, arrow nocked to the bow. He 
ran straight for Old Man Mattie. 

“Git back there, you consarn fool!” 
Mattie bellowed. 

The man came on. Old Man Mattie 
raised his rifle as the Eskimo paused 
on the very edge of the water, where 
it plunged under the ice. The Eskimo 
raised his bow. Old Man Mattie’s rifle 
roared once. The native toppled side- 
wise into the boiling white water. 

“It was that there dang Oolakjik that 
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other hand found his right. It was 
empty; I had him cold. 

When we came up I soused him un- 
der again for shooting at me and had 
to break his hold twice before I got 
behind him with an elbow under his 
chin. He squalled and fought the water. 
Then a hand in my collar jerked me 
halfway out. That was Les. 

“Come up, you butter-fingered fool!” 
he snapped. “You do beat all for 
messing things! Can’t even stay 
aboard!” He twisted the screaming, 
gagging man out of my arm, hauled 
him alongside and slapped his face. 
“Shut up! Yovu’re all right—lI’ve got 
you.” 

The man strangled, clawing at the 
brine in his eyes. “Get me out,” he 
choked. “Quick!” 

“You soak a while.’”’ Les hooked the 
frantic hands on the gunwale and 
grabbed my slicker. It ripped and he 


| shifted to my belt and I came inboard 


with a surge of spray. Les snorted and 
stamped his soaked legs. “There you 
go!” He looked me over. “Missed you, 
did he? The Callendars was always 
fools for luck!” 

Together we hauled the shivering 


| man in over the side and lashed his 


wrists and ankles with pot line. For- 
ward of the engine the pilot lay colder 
than a cod and tied up like a furled 
sail. Les had worked fast, but then 
Les is a whirlwind when he feels that 
way. 

The red plane had drifted off, but not 


claimed you killed his wife!” called the 
oldster as he jacked another shell into 
the chamber of his gun. “I wasn’t 
goin’ to take no arrows off’n him!” 

Down on his knees, ten yards away, 
Connie faced a desperate problem. The 
sheet-iron powder can was one of the 
old-fashioned kind that closed with a 
screw cap. Try as he would, the boy 
couldn’t budge the cap. Tapping with 
his belt ax failed to loosen it and he 
had nothing, no wrench. 

Only one thing remained to do. Con- 
nie hesitated, his lips compressed until 
they were a white line. He must take 
the chance! If the pursuing natives 
ever got through the gorge, he and 
Tlayuk and Old Man Mattie would 
surely be murdered somewhere out on 
the bleak plains of Victoria Land. 

A single sharp blow with the corner 
of his belt ax blade would cut through 
to the powder. But suppose, in cut- 
ting through the stiff iron container, 
the ax should strike a spark? In that 
instant there flashed into Connie’s 
brain the faces of many men that he 
had known — Waseche Bill, Dan Mc- 
Keever, Inspector Cartwright, his own 
father Sam Morgan. These men 
wouldn’t have hesitated. 

Down came the blade of the ax! And 
the next moment, with a grim smile 
on his lips, Connie was calmly insert- 
ing the end of the fuse into the slit. 

A match flickered and the fuse sput- 
tered. Leaping to his feet Connie called 
loudly: ‘Come on — quick!” 

Mattie didn’t wait for further orders. 
Out of the tail of his eye he was watch- 
ing that short, sputtering fuse. The 
next moment he was flying along the 
ledge, close on the heels of Connie, 
while a small group of the bolder Eski- 
mos drew nearer to the mouth of the 
canyon, their eyes fixed warily upon 
the tiny sparks that rose from the sput- 
tering fuse. They were fearful of the 
white man’s magic. 

Connie and Mattie had almost reached 
Tlayuk, who waited anxiously beside the 
tired dogs, when suddenly the whole 
canyon was illuminated with a blind- 
ing flash of light, followed by a dull 
roar that echoed and _ reverberated 
through the rock-walled gorge. The 
ice ledge, loosened for nearly half its 
length, toppled and crashed into the 


too far for me to haul it back with the 
boat hook. “Hold her alongside!” I 
panted, scrambling into her cabin. 

“What you doin’?” demanded Les. 
“Leave her be an’ come home!” 

Behind the two seats in the cabin 
I found a fat, heavy suitcase. I dropped 
back into the boat, set down the bag 
and snapped the catches. The strain- 
ing lid flew open. 

“Great Jumping Jesabite!’’ Les 
goggled at the piles of bills—fifties, 
twenties, tens and fives. ‘“What’s 
that?” 

“The ransom money, of course. It 
had to be there—at least it would be 
if we guessed right. Basset thought 
the letters had stopped coming—every- 
thing was set for the pay-off.” I fished 
the crumpled, soaking letter out of my 
pocket and ripped it open. “It says, 
‘Three o’clock instead of noon.’ That’s 
why Basset wasn’t expecting it, see? 
The meeting was all arranged and 
naturally Basset didn’t expect this note, 
so he didn’t send to the post office.” 

The big man swore and pounded his 
heels on the floor-boards. “All right, 
wise guys!” he snarled. “How’s for 
splitting with us, and nobody say a 
word about this?” 

I sort of hesitated. “Too dangerous,” 
I mumbled. Wade’s chin stuck out at 
me; for a second all his five teeth 
showed. Then he gulped and shut his 
mouth. 

“No danger!” said the big man. “The 
kid’s safe home. There won’t be any 


roaring white water below. 


A month later they were at the little 
police barracks in Bernard Harbor. 
Sergeant Clay looked with unbelieving 
eyes at the musty log of Captain Joel 
Fairweather, master of the Aurora 
Borealis. We heard the strange story 
without comment, ejaculating only 
once when Connie reconstructed young 
Mattie Trigg as a Harvard graduate 
and man of ideas. Faithfully the ser- 
geant promised never to reveal the old 
man’s identity. As Connie finished, the 
policeman raised eyes that were glow- 
ing with the fire of great longing. 

“Another mystery of the North 
cleared up,” he said, his gaze fixed dis- 
tantly on the log wall. “You went to 
unmapped country and you found a 
ship. Some men—” his voice became a 
whisper—“have all the luck.” 

Connie rose briskly. “We’ve got to 
be getting on,” he said. ‘Mattie wants 
to crow a little over Jack Cartwright. 
Jack didn’t believe there was a ship.” 

They bade farewell to Kumuk and 
Tlayuk who were accompanying the 
mail patrol to Aklavik. Tucked away 
safely somewhere beneath her skin 
clothing the smiling Ilayuk carried six 
flat packages of bills, each containing 
$5,000—a present from Connie and 
Mattie for her loyal services. 

Kumuk, who was well on the road to 
recovery, grasped Connie’s hand and 
shook it lustily as he rattled off a long 
lingo in his native tongue. 

“Kumuk say,” translated Ilayuk, “we 
buy tradin’ boat. No go back Victoria 
Lan’ no more. Sometam you com’ 
back—we go some nudder lan’.” 

“By jickity, that’s an idea!” ex- 
claimed Old Man Mattie enthusiasti- 
cally. “I rec’lect that on clear days up 
there by the ship we could see the 
mountains of another land, away off to 
the north. You git that boat, an’ me 
an’ Connie’ll hunt you up in the spring! 
This was a mighty nice trip we jest 
had, but I’d like to know what’s behind 
the mountains. There ain’t nothin’ in 
layin’ around, is there, Connie?” 

“No,” grinned Connie, with a wink 
at the sergeant in command. “I guess 
we'll have to think up some new place 
to go.” 

THE END. 


(Continued from page 13) 


backfire—” 

“Close your trap!” I said. That was 
all I wanted to know. It wasn’t a 
ghost I’d heard on Three Mile dock— 
it was young Clay Basset, safely back. 
“We'll find out right quick if the kid 
is all right—and he’d better be!” 

Les sat down beside the engine with 
a thump, still hanging onto the boat 
hook. “Well, dang me black and blue 
—a Callendar can think, after all! 
How’d you know it was them, Don?” 

“Same way you did, of course. I’ve 
got eyes, too! The purple stain on this 
big thug’s tongue when he licked his 
lips. .He uses an indelible pencil. At 
least, that made me darned suspicious. 
Then you guessed it, too—so that 
proved it.” 

Les shook his head. “I wasn’t 
guessin’, I never thought to look at 
this feller, though.” 

“IT kept trying to get you to.” I 
stopped with my mouth open, staring. 
“Well, wait! Why’d you kick the pilot 
if you didn’t suspect?” 

“Ain’t I said all along you’d ought 
to hang out at the post office more?” 
grunted Les. “They’s lots of interest- 
ing things there—that little feller’s 
picture, for instance. Been there for 
months. Seems he broke jail over to 
Thomaston, serving a life sentence for 
everything dirty on the list.” Les 
winked. “Two thousand dollars re- 
ward, partner.” 

For a minute we just sat and grinned 
at each other. 
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even greater crater than the other 
three. It dropped within seven miles 
of Oak City, putting telephones, elec- 
tric lights and water supply out of 
commission, deafening a population of 
three thousand, and breaking every 
window in the town. 

Oak City is 219 miles east of Boone- 
ton. 

The nation—in fact the whole world 
—hbecame suddenly astronomy conscious. 
Scientists in observatories were beset 
with inquiries. Fright amounting to 
panic afflicted the East. One meteor 
of such size was a curiosity, two a co- 
incidence, three a warning, but four 
was a threat of such portent that the 
more neurotic Easterners fled their 
homes for other parts of the nation. 
Four meteors that disappeared after 
hitting. There must be some sort of 
design, some purpose, in that. 

Railroad lines did a rushing busi- 
ness. Automobile roads became black 
with cars. Families sped away from 
the approximate east-west line on which 
the meteors had fallen, and hardy 
thrill seekers entered the zone of 
heavenly bombardment looking for fun 
and excitement. Governors called out 
the militia and policed the area of 
danger, and for the most part the 
mass movement was held under dis- 
ciplined control, with a minimum of 
pillage in the deserted villages. 

Radio and. press did their best to 
allay the panic. Eminent astronomers 
insisted that the fall of four meteors 
of great size, while unique in history, 
was perfectly possible, and quoted sta- 
tistics to prove that every day the 
earth received at least one hundred 
tons of meteoric dust, meteorites, bol- 
ides, uranolites. Great meteors of the 
past were recalled. The huge masses 
of meteoric iron known to exist in 
various parts of the world were 
dragged from books and published as 
front-page news. 

Speculations as to the disintegration 
into dust of the monsterites, as the 
four were named, were as numerous 
as the scientists. The theory advanced 
by Professor Eric Jurghens in New 
York was the most popular. He de- 
veloped the thought that as all meteors 
enter the earth’s atmosphere at approx- 
imately a i.undred miles above the sur- 
face, and travel at velocities diminish- 
ing from approximately twenty - six 
miles per second to one or two miles 
per second, the interior of all meteor- 
ites of any size must have the cold of 
outer space, or approximately absolute 
zero. The outer surfaces would be 
terrifically hot from friction. There- 
fore, the larger the meteor, the greater 
the temperature difference between out- 
side and inside, and consequently the 
greater the molecular strain. 

It was his idea that these extremes 
in temperature caused, not an explo- 
sion, but an implosion, in which the 
electrons and protons of the very 
molecules were crushed together, leav- 
ing only the impalpable, mist-gray 
powder. Other scientists made light 
of this theory and proposed others of 
their own, but “implosion” caught the 
public ear and Jurghens’ theory was 
soon popularly if not scientifically ac- 
cepted. 

Panic wears itself out in time. When, 
in ten days, no more meteors fell, many 
of the fleeing people gradually returned 
to their homes. Others had shifted 
their homes permanently, and the traf- 
fic congestion lightened almost to 
normal. Within three weeks the gov- 
ernment announced that “the acute 
situation is under control,” and other 
news began to make its appearance in 
the papers. 

“Here’s an odd story.” Ted passed 
the paper to Alan. “Third page. Heavy 
doors to radio station stolen, Isn’t that 


-@ comparatively small 


a brand new idea, stealing heavy iron 
doors weighing tons?” 

Dr. Kane read the story with inter- 
est. Station WRRR at Hennisport was 
station, and 
didn’t broadcast after midnight. But 
it was a prosperous unit in one of 
the chains, and owned a handsome 
building with modern and heavy orna- 
mental iron doors. These were always 
locked when the crew left at night. 
Some time during the hours between 
closing and dawn, the iron doors had 
been stolen. Not a mark remained to 
show how. The lawn was untouched 
and no signs of an explosion were 
visible. The night watchman had heard 
and seen nothing. A high wind had been 
blowing, which might have carried 
away the sounds of men working at 
the doors. 

“Tt’s not possible!” argued Ted. 
“Those doors weighed tons and the 
hinges were on the inside where a 
thief couldn’t reach ’em.” 

“Yet the doors are gone,” Alan re- 
plied. 

“They must be somewhere,” Ted said. 

“T wonder!” 

“What do you mean, shrimp, you 
wonder? Of course, they must be 
somewhere.” 

Alan walked to a side table, thrust 
his hand into a pitcher, and brought 
out a piece of ice. 

“It weights half a pound, perhaps. 
It is solid. In a few minutes it will 
have disappeared. Water will have to 
take its place. If I boil the water, in 
another few minutes, it, too, will have 
disappeared. Steam will have taken 
its place. Is the ice still ‘somewhere’ 
after the melting and boiling of its 
water?” 


Ted stared, his face puzzled. “You 
mean—” 
“I’m not sure what I mean. Only 


‘somewhere’ is not an answer to what 
became of the stolen doors. But that 
thing—” Dr. Kane pointed to the gray 
object on the table—“is the answer to 
why Humphrey was murdered.” 

Ted had been associated with Alan 
in some of the strangest adventures 
ever to befall a human being, and he 
knew from long experience that the 
slender body was topped with a most 
unusual brain. He knew also that his 
friend had scientific caution developed 
to a high degree and wouldn’t speak 
until he was sure of himself. But this 
at Ted’s curiosity was too much for 

im. 

“T wish you’d be more specific,” he 
grumbled. “Do you think the doors 
were ‘melted’ like the ice and the re- 
sulting liquid ‘boiled’ into vapor?” 

Alan drew his brows together. “AI- 
most you persuade me you have a 
scientist’s brain, mastodon!” he said. 
“T can’t answer that, Ted, but some- 
thing like that may have occurred. At 
any rate, I’m going to carry Hum- 
phrey’s what-is-it to the laboratory. 
If you’ve nothing better to do, you 
might come along. We’re walking on 
the edge of very deep water.” 

Ted did as he was told, wondering 
what his friend meant by “deep water.” 
The walk to the laboratory was short 
and Ted sensed no danger as he moved 
along. In times past, however, Alan’s 
invitations to enter the two-story white 
brick building had presaged queer ad- 
ventures. His eyes brightened as he 
thought of them. 

Ordinarily Dr. Kane discouraged 
visitors to the Aladdin’s cave in which 
he worked wonders far in advance of 
the times. Alan Kane possessed the 
imagination of a novelist and was not 
afraid to experiment in strange fields. 
It was this strange ability to formulate 
queer hypotheses from the laws of 
nature that had brought him fame, 
even though some of his discoveries 
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were so outlandish that he would not 
publish them. Alan Kane was one of 
two‘ or three men in the world who 
were always penetrating the fringes 
of the vast unknown. 

Of independent means, he held his 
position as head of the physics depart- 
ment of the university merely for the 
quiet and peace an academic atmos- 
phere brought him, and because he 
liked to teach. But Ted knew that 
Alan’s heart was in the strange and 
mysterious building to which he was 
so seldom invited. 

Just why Alan Kane should have as 
a personal friend and confidant a man 
whose every emphasis was upon the 
body—muscle, hunting, combat—was a 
puzzle to those who had no knowledge 
of the unbreakable bond spun by their 
weird adventures together. Ted knew 
that Alan, in his way, admired physical 
prowess. And Alan liked to put his 
science theories in everyday language 
that Ted could understand. 

Alan carried the piece of celestial 
ash that the unlucky reporter had 
brought into the inner room of the 
laboratory. Ted stared hopefully, as 
he always did, at the odd chamber. On 
one visit a huge machine would be in 
the middle of the tiled floor. On the 
next, a collection of glass tubes and 
wires. Today what appeared to be a 
projection machine of complicated de- 
sign held the center of the stage. 

Alan unwrapped the object he had 
brought and laid it on a table. 

“T’ve got a queer notion,” Alan be- 
gan. “Know anything about why we 
see things?” ; 

“Do you mean the optic nerve, light, 
and reflection? Or metaphysical and 
philosophical speculations?” asked Ted. 

“The former.” 

“Well, I know that light is reflected 
from matter. The lens in the eye forms 
a real image, inverted, on the retina. 
By means not known to us, nerve im- 
pulses are created that are translated 
by the brain as sight,” answered Ted. 
So much he knew by heart. 

“Exactly. Now, what are the essen- 
tials for sight?” 

“Something to see, light to see by, 

an eye to see with.” 
* “Right. Without something to see, 
there is nothing. Without an eye, man 
cannot see. Without light, there’s no 
reflection, no image, no nerve impulse 
frowa eye to brain.” 

“Well?” growled Ted. 

“Sometimes there is an eye, an ob- 
ject, and light, and still we do not see,” 
went on Alan. “If glass is perfectly 
polished, it may be invisible in certain 
lights. And there are things—certain 
colors, for instance—that the eye can- 
not see with ordinary light, just as 
there are sounds no human ear can 
hear.” 

“T can’t understand that—if it can’t 
be seen it isn’t a color, and if it can’t 
be heard it isn’t a sound.” 

“Ah, yes it is. The eye sees the 
spectrum from red at one end to violet 
at the other, but the camera sees infra- 
red beyond the red and ultra-violet 
beyond the violet. Shorter and shorter 


rays, such as X-rays, gamma rays, and’ 


cosmic rays, are beyond the visible 
spectrum. There are also rays beyond 
the infra-red rays.” 

“Then if there was such a thing as 
an object which reflected only ultra- 
violet or infra-red rays, it would be 
invisible to us in sun or electric light?” 
asked Ted, quietly. 

Alan nodded. “Certainly.” 

“But there are no such substances!” 
Ted cried. 

“Here, then, I’ll show you!” 

Dr. Kane opened the safe and from 
it carried what appeared to Ted to be 
a pair of blinkers, similar to those with 
which the bridles of skittish horses are 
equipped. Alan handled it tenderly, as 
if it were valuable. 

“These are glasses.” He handed 
them to Ted. “They are, as far as I 
know, the only pair in the world. They 


took me a year to make. The lenses, 
which are not lenses at all, but plane 
surfaces, are made synthetically of a 
substance that has the peculiar prop- 
erty of polarizing—I use the term for 
want of a better—of polarizing infra- 
red rays.” 

“Clear as mud!” objected Ted. 

“Well, these glasses do something to 
infra-red rays, so that they do affect 
our eyes. With these glasses, reflected 
infra-red rays can be used to see by— 
dimly, perhaps, but we can still see. I 
want you to use them and watch.” 

Dr. Kane manipulated the projection 
apparatus. A low humming began, and 
through spaces in the lamp house Ted 
could see a queer glow. 

Dr. Kane placed an easel in the 
center of the room, pinned up a sheet 
of paper, and invited Ted to examine 
it without the glasses. 

“Don’t see anything but blank paper.” 

“Think so? Look again with the 
glasses.” 

Looking through the lenses the paper 
seemed to change color, and on its sur- 
face appeared ghostly, waving designs. 

“Now, account for that with your 
object, light, and eye, as factors for 
sight,” suggested the scientist. 

Ted shook his head. 

“The design is written with an ink 
that is invisible to light rays of the 
ordinary spectrum. Under the pro- 
jector it is refiecting infra-red rays. 
Infra-red rays do not affect our eyes, 
but when polarized with those synthetic 
crystal lenses our eyes can see a faint 
and ghostly red . . . and . for 
heaven’s sake, Ted, what’s the matter?” 

As Dr. Kane stared Ted wrestled on 
the floor, his great hands curled as if 
clasped on something, his face a mass 
of agony, sweat rolling down his neck. 
Then he fell back with a grunt, jumped 
to his feet and glared. : 

“Alan, what did you do to me?” 

“I did nothing—tell me, quickly.” 

Ted shook himself. It was character- 
istic that he spoke now. with no excite- 
ment, and no apology for the strange- 
ness of what he said. 

“You were just finishing your dem- 
onstration. I was standing slightly 
behind you. Something touched me. 
I ducked—it’s instinctive, I guess. A 
heavy blow fell on my shoulders. I 
whirled around and got something be- 
tween my hands—it was clammy and 
soft, yet strong. It felt like—it felt 
like a big bologna sausage!” 

There was no mirth in Ted’s voice. 
“It struggled in my hands and threw 
me. Then it tore loose, I fell back, 
and—and that’s all. . ame 

“Ted! That sounds incredible!” 

“T don’t blame you if you don’t be- 
lieve it.” Ted took off his coat, opened 
his shirt and pulled it off his shoulder. 
“Look for yourself!” he suggested. 

Alan saw a red welt, as if Ted’s 
shoulder had been struck through his 
clothes by some heavy object. 

The scientist’s face cleared. 
you didn’t dream that anyway!” 

Ted shook his 
great shoulders 
and pulled his 
torn shirt back 
into place. 

“Ugh!” he gri- 
maced in distaste. 
“It was cold, like 
afish. Geton 
with your demon- 
stration. Next 
time I get my 
hands on that — 
look here, Alan, 
you know I’m not 
bragging when I 
say I don’t scare 
easily. I’m not 
afraid of men 
with spears or 
guns or tigers 
with teeth and 
claws. But I— 
don’t—like to 
fight something— 


“Well, 


i § thought ‘you said too much food 


would kill the goldfish. Well, it didn’t!” 


I—can’t—see!’’ The words were 


dragged out, as if unwillingly. “Alan, 
what was it?” 
Alan shook his head. He looked 


around the room thoughtfully and 
when he spoke his voice was very 
grave. “I should have shut the door,” 
he said. “We walk in strange ways, 
Ted, you and I.” 

Ted rubbed his shoulder. Then, “Did 
you bring me here to see what your 
infra-red rays would do to poor Hum- 
phrey’s ash piece?” 

“Come to think of it, I did,” grinned 
Alan. He walked to the side table for 
the Humphrey exhibit. 

It was not on the table. Nor was it 
on the floor. The room was compara- 
tively bare—there was no basket into 
which it could have fallen or piece of 
furniture behind which it could be con- 
cealed. 

Humphrey’s specimen had vanished! 

They stared at each other. Then 
Alan’s face lighted with the glow of 
sudden, blinding insight and Ted knew 
that his friend was hot on the trail of 
discovery. That look—it came always 
when they started some terrific adven- 
ture. There’d be action ahead, now! 

But Alan’s words were disappointing. 
“Fetch me an atlas from the office, 
will you, Ted? Bring a ruler. And 
hurry, Ted.” 

Wondering, Ted ran to the adjoin- 
ing office and library and brought back 
the big flat book. Alan rapidly turned 
the pages, then placed the ruler on a 
map of the United States. For a brief 
space he figured and puzzled, then a 
look of dismay came over his face. 

“The next meteor,” said Alan a little 
wearily, “will fall on or near Washing- 
ton. And very soon. We’d better long 
distance the Secret Service.” 


Ted lugged the suitcases into the 
Pullman drawing room, growling about 
Alan’s luxurious travel habits, and 
scorning to let an undersized porter 
carry with two hands what he carried 
easily with one. The porter carried 
Alan’s coat and cane. Ted tipped the 
porter gravely. “The easiest money 
you ever earned, George,” he smiled. 

Alan threw his coat on the seat but 
did not sit down himself. Instead he 
seemed unusually alert and expectant. 

“Why this great caution?” Ted asked 
curiously. “And why, above all things, 
are you carrying this cane?” 

“Wait until the train starts.” 

“And why the drawing room, shrimp? 
Getting big ideas in your old age?” 

“There’s a reason,” responded Alan. 
But he refused to say more until the 
train was under way, and the con- 
ductors had collected tickets and were 
gone. 

Then he locked the door, and to Ted’s 
amazement proceeded to swing his cane 
violently and rapidly all over the com- 
partment, high up near the ceiling, 
down under the seats, and in the toilet. 
Wondering, Ted watched him fence 
with his malacca, meanwhile getting 
deftly out of the 
way of the flying 
rod. 

Ol SGies. ed 
said wisely. 
“You’re not eager 
for a third mem- 
ber of the party 
—an invisible 
gent with a fishy 
touch.” 

Finally Aian sat 
down, tossing his 
cane into a 
corner. He nodded 
briefly, his mind 
already on other 
things. 

“T had some 
difficulty in mak- 
ing Chief Shelton 
of the Secret 
Service think I 
was not crazy. 
He wasn’t very 


cordial. But I think it’s a duty to go 
to see him, and I might as well warn 
you, mastodon, that your chances of 
coming out with a whole skin are not 
excellent.” 

“l’m frightened to death!” Ted 
drawled, stretching across both seats 
and lighting his pipe. “How come 
you’re taking me into such deadly 
danger without the usual regrets?” 

“Because you stand an equally good 
chance of being killed in University 
City,” answered Alan simply. “Other- 
wise I’d be going to Washington alone.” 

“What’s it all. about?” Ted was 
healthily curious. “There’s no fun be- 
ing killed if I can’t anticipate events. 
Do I fight for my life or just wait 
around for someone to murder me?” 

Alan was sober. “The eleven in the 
radio studio just waited around—they 
hadn’t a chance. Humphrey hadn’t a 
chance. And there is more reason for 
them to kill us than any of their vic- 
tims, so far.” 

“Them? Who is them?” Ted burst 
out ungrammatically. 

Alan dug into his grip, finally pro- 
ducing several sheets of paper, some 
covered with neatly written formulas. 

“T won’t bore you with the details,” 
he began. “I know enough mathe- 
matics not to be mistaken. Would you 
say, from what you have read and 
seen, that any of the monsterites 
weighed as much as ten tons?” 

“More like a hundred!” 

“Very well. Then the temperature 
generated on the surface was very 
great. But it could not have been great 
enough, even if the interior of the 
masses was absolute zero, as Jurghens 
so forcefully insists, to cause any such 
disintegrating effect on the molecules 
of which the meteorites are formed.” 

Ted let his pipe go out. “But what’s 
that got to do with me being killed?” 
he asked. “Is the next meteor to hit 
me, and how do you know?” 

“It is not you—it is we who risk be- 
ing killed,” answered Alan. “And of 
this I am certain. The monsterites 
were not meteors, and they did not fall 
accidentally.” 

The train pounded over the rails. 
Ted’s jaw dropped. The clackety-clack, 
clackety - clack, clackety-clack of the 
wheels on the rail joints wove them- 
selves into Alan’s strange words—mon- 
sterites — not meteors — monsterites — 
not meteors. 

Ted always made a great effort to 
understand his friend when he could. 
It was partly the pride of a strong 
man who dislikes being dependent for 
anything on anyone. But Alan’s words 
didn’t make any sense. 

“All right, I’ll bite!” Ted said at 
last. “They were not meteors—they 
were feather beds. They did not come 
accidentally from outer space, but from 


trolls in the nether regions. Go on 
with your story.” 
“They were projectiles, and they 


were fired from Mars or Venus,” Alan 
announced quietly. 

Ted stared, smiled, stared again. 
Then he refilled and lit his pipe. He 
looked out of the window at black 
night, through which lights, passing at 
full speed, appeared to flit like gigantic 
fireflies. The wheels pounded again in 
his head: projectiles fired—projectiles 
fired—from Mars or Venus—from Mars 
or Venus. 

Sighing, Ted shook his great shoul- 
ders. “And what was inside them?” 
he asked slowly. 

Alan nodded, well pleased. “You’re 
on the track now, Ted. Well, I don’t 
know what was inside them. But some- 
thing evil. Something—inhuman.” 

“Electricity? Poison gas? An un- 
known force?” hazarded Ted. 

“Worse than that, Ted. I think you 
have grappled with it. Something— 
sentient. Intelligent. Yes—-super-in- 
telligent. And invisible!” 


(To be continued in the March num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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Hide-rack Welcomes Visitors 
(Continued from page 16) 


time, we’re in a hurry,” Floyd objected. 

“T can’t help that,” I retorted. 

It was becoming evident that these 
men were not going to depart peace- 
ably. There were too many things 
about the place that they wanted and 
needed — guns, ammunition, bedding, 
clothes, provisions and, of course, 
money most cf all. If my deductions 
were correct and they were really flee- 
ing from the sheriff; then they had a 
desperate need for either the equip- 
ment necessary to push deeper into the 
wilderness or the funds to permit them 
to leave the country once they got out- 
side. Now they were becoming unable 
to keep their greed out of their eyes. 

I realized that my only hope lay in 
getting them away from the cabin be- 
fore they conquered entirely their re- 
luctance to commit open thievery. Some- 
how I had to get them out of there. 
But how? 

I racked my brain for a plan. If I 
could get hold of a gun I could frighten 
them away, but Wells’ close watch over 
our rifle rack prevented that. I would 
have given almost anything just then 
to hear the clop-clop of Dad’s Ruby 
mare coming up the trail. I listened 
intently, but I knew Dad had left not 
expecting to return until the following 
day, and there had been no reason, as 
far as I knew, for him to change his 
mind. 

And then an idea came to me, a 
sudden daring idea. Maybe, maybe. 
. . . I glanced down at the big golden 
collie lying in quiet watchfulness near 
the stove. It all depended upon him. 
Maybe he would. Anyway, it was the 
only plan I could think of, and it 
might work. I started toward the 
door. Almost instantly my way was 
barred by Dee Floyd, dark and glow- 
ering. 

“No you won't,” 
hemently. 

I regarded him with wide innocence 
and surprise. Immediately he recov- 
ered a,part of his friendliness. 

“T mean,” he amended rather lame- 
ly, “where are you goin’?” 

“Well,” I reproved, “you needn’t be 
so tough about it. But if you have 
to know, my dog wants to go out.” 

“Oh, sure,’ he apologized, then 
grinned. “Sure. I didn’t know your 
dog wanted out. Here, I'll put him 
out for you.” 

He snapped his fingers and began 
to call Hide-vack. ‘Here, fellow,” he 
said. “Come on. Come on, IJ’ll open 
the door for you. Come on.” 

Hide-rack didn’t budge. He didn’t, 
as a matter of fact, want to go out. 
He much preferred to stay inside 
where he could keep an eye on these 
men he didn’t like. He didn’t move 
at Floyd’s command. 

“Go on, MHide-rack,” I ordered 
brusquely. “Go on. He'll open the 
door for you. Go on!” 

The last two words were a stern 
command, one that the big dog had to 
obey. He got to his feet and moved 
reluctantly toward the door, giving me 
a perplexed glance, as if to say, “Well, 
why get sore at me, Chet?” 

I was relieved when the door closed 
behind his white-tipped tail. Dee Floyd 
returned to his chair and resumed 
eating. Purdy Wells had finished. He 
stood up, stretching his arms, but 
didn’t move away from the gun rack. 
I saw his eyes rove speculatively over 
the contents of the room. 

“Get a move on, Dee,” he said im- 
patiently. “We can’t wait here all 
night.” 

The opening was too obvious for me 
to overlook. “Dee?” I questioned bold- 
ly, from my place before the stove. 

Purdy Wells’ face turned red, and 
his companion came to his rescue. 

“Dee’s my middle name,” Floyd ex- 
plained to me hastily. “He calls me 


he snapped ve- 


that sometimes.” 

“Yeah, that’s 
readily. 

“Yeah,” I said sarcastically, “and I 
reckon Purdy’s his middle name and 
you call him that sometimes.” 

“What’s that?” Floyd barked, get- 
ting to his feet angrily. 

“Oh, nothing,” I retorted. 

Floyd’s red-rimmed eyes blazed. 
“Think you’re smart, don’t you?” he 
snarled. “Think you know a whole 
lot, don’t you?” 

All pretense at friendliness was gone 
now. The two men were showing them- 
selves in their true light. 

“Yes,” I went on vigorously, “and 
I know why you’re here. You're not 
going after any powder, and you 
haven’t any claim over on Jack Creek, 
You’re going out because the sheriff 
came in day before yesterday, and he’s 
looking for you two.” 

I had a purpose in challenging them. 
I wanted to arouse their fear—their 
desire to be moving. And a little later, 
I hoped, something would happen to 
start them hastily on their way. Some- 
thing unexpected and dismaying to a 
pair of fugitives. 

The two bullies exchanged a quick, 
significant glance. 

“Let’s go through this dump an’ 
beat it,” Wells suggested, in open dis- 
regard of me. “We might need these 
rifles before we’re out of this.” 

“You will not,” I interrupted boldly. 
“Try any of your thieving around this 
ranch, and you'll get yourselves into 
serious trouble. My dad won’t stand 
for it;” 

At that instant Dee Floyd grabbed 
me. Before I knew what had happened, 
his thick arms were wrapped about 
me. I kicked and fought and scratched, 
but it required the two of them only 
a few seconds to overpower me. 

“Youll pay for this,’ I promised 
them, and all the time I was strain- 
ing my ears, waiting and hoping. I 
noted with satisfaction that they were 
doing a hasty ana not very thorough 
job of tying me to the chair. 

As the two men, breathing heavily 
now, finished the task, there came a 
clawing at the door. 


it,’ Wells agreed 


Instantly both of them _ stopped. 
Their heads lifted alertly. 
“That’s my dog,” I said. “He wants 


to come in.” 

“Oh,” Floyd said to his partner, an 
expression of relief coming over his 
dark cruel face, “that’s only that 


blamed dog.” 
“Yeah, let him stay out,” Wells 
grunted. “He might try to bite us.” 


That suited me too, but they didn’t 
know it. 

They stood up and surveyed their 
work for an instant. I feigned a 
desperate effort to get loose, then 
scowled at them. 

“Just wait till my dad catches up 
with you,” I said bitterly. “Just wait!” 

“Come on, Purdy,” Floyd said, “let’s 
go through this shack.” 

They glanced about, 
turned back to me. 

“Kid,” he said harshly, “if you’ve 
got any money about this joint an’ 
don’t want the place wrecked, you’d 
better tell us where it is an’ tell us 
quick.” 

“Yeah,” Wells added. “If you don’t, 
we'll tear the dump to pieces an’ then 
set fire to it. An’,” he declared grim- 
ly, “we might forget to take you out.” 

But I knew these threats were just 
desperate attempts to get me to reveal 
where the money was. 

“You’d better get away from here,” 
I warned them, “and you’d better move 
fast. If my dad catches you here, 
he’ll beat the daylights out of both 
of you.” 

There was a scratching at the door 
again. Wells whirled nervously, his 


then Floyd 
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My, PLAY THE HARMONICA 
SO WELL THAT HE 
BECAME THE MOST 
POPULAR BOY IN 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


ISNT HE WONDERFUL! 
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@ Jack was lonesome. He was al- 
ways left out of the parties and 
good times. Then he learned the 
secret of being popular—he became 
an expert harmonica player — and 
now Jack is the first one to be in- 
vited. 
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Thousands of boys and girls all 
over the country have found the 
Harmonica a short cut to popular- 
ity. At school or play, at parties, 
or meetings, the harmonica player 
is the center of a group of sway- 
ing, singing boys and girls. ‘Thou- 
sands of schools have harmonica 
bands, and are they popular! 


Harmonica Is Easy To Learn 


The harmonica is the simplest pos- 
sible instrument to play, and now, with- 
out costing you a cent you can become 
a fine player in a short time. Mail the 
coupon below and our Illustrated In- 
struction Book, “The Art of Playing the 
Harmonica,” will be sent to you abso- 
lutely free. This book tells and shows 
you in pictures just what to do and how 
to do it. Just follow the simple instruc- 


tions and in a short time you'll be 
amazing your friends with the way you 
can perform. 
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Professional Players Use 
Hohner Harmonicas 


Nearly all of the expert harmonica 
players you hear over the radio or on 
the stage use Hohner Harmonicas, be- 
cause they are true in pitch, rich in tone, 
and perfect in construction. If you have 
heard Carl Freed and his famous Har- 
monica Harlequins, or other artist play- 
ers over the radio or on the stage you 
know what wonderful musical effects ff 
can be secured with Hohner Harmonicas. 
So if you. want the best, be sure to ask 
your dealer for a Hohner. Accept no 
substitute. Look for the Hohner name 
on the instrument and on the box. 


Send For Free Instruction 


Book 


We want every boy and girl to know 
how quickly and easily they can learn 
to play a Hohner Harmonica. Fill in 
the coupon and we will send you abso- 
lutely free without any obligation our 
complete Instruction Book, “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica.” Remember it’s 
absolutely free, so mail the coupon today. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 


351 Fourth Ave., New York City 


M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 996-B : 
351 Fourth Ave., New York City 5 
Please send me without cost your free instruc- , 
tion book, ‘‘The Art of Playing the Harmonica.” | 
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Please Print I 
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With TOUCH CONTROL! 
Only Royal gives you 
this amazing improvement 
—the most important ever 
presented in a typewriter! 
Merely move a 
tiny lever. In- 
stantly the key 
tensionisadapted 
to your exact fin- 
ger pressure. 


Other Amazing Exclusive Features 


Finger Comfort Keys. Cen- 5 ; 
FREE some 
DEMONSTRATION 


tralized Controls. Complete 
Handsome, durable, weather-procf 


Dust Protection! All mean 
easier, faster typing—plus 
case. Instantly convertible! 


lifetime durability! 


FREE! (pe 
NEW | 
ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


with 
TOUCH 
CONTROL 


See your nearest dealer—Or 
-----USE THIS COUPON! ----- 


Please send me details of dealer’s new purchase plan; 
also beautiful folder on the New Royal Portable. 


Address: Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Dept. A-236, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Nam 
Street: 


ICSF pac eae OTS. 
Check here O for free Home Touch Typewriting Course 


CARTON Your way 
(ro SUCCESS! 


DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you can 85 
— 


SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 illustrations. 
Send name and address for free details. Only.... 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. H-X, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Entire Course Only #122 including 


Guaranteed as tine As Ani 
Diploma - Life Members = 


REGARDLESS 


COMPLETE TAXIDERMY COURSF 


FUN. PROFIT. ANY BOY C. 
SCHMIDT SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 


nating IDEAS 


Hundreds of workable money-making ideas—either 
spare time or full time—at home or in the shop— 
in nearly every line of endeavor—metal working, 
wood working, etc., are graphically explained every 
month in Popular Mechanics. Crystal clear plans, 
easy to follow. Besides, this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pictures 
(many in full color) of latest daring adventures, 
new inventions and scientific discoveries. Don’t 


iss thi th’s i 
Pp oO Pp U | R a thrilling record of the 
"s newest wonders. 
M ECHANICS 35e at all newsstands. 


Do. 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 


Only Boats With 
Full Length Spray Rails 


Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also shows today’s 
five most popular models 
of sailboats. Two big facto- 
ries. Prompt shipment. 
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THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (7) 
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hand going to the black butt of his 
gun. 

“Forget it!’ his companion snapped 
quickly. “It’s just that darned dog 
again. Come on, let’s get busy. You 
take the bunks an’ Ill frisk the clothes 
in this closet. We’ve got to be gettin’ 
away from here.” 

He turned to the closet and began 
pulling the clothes off their pegs, feel- 
ing of the pockets with his hands. 
Purdy Wells stripped the bedding from 
my bunk, jerking each blanket off 
separately. JI watched them calmly, 
thanking my lucky stars that they 
hadn’t begun with the cupboard where 
that telltale corner of green paper was 
in plain view. But under my calm 
exterior I was seething, both with 
anger and hope. Outside the closed 
door in the darkness sat a big golden 
collie. I was depending upon him. 

“Nothing in this junk,” Floyd cried 
presently with disgust. He rudely 
kicked the clothes back into the closet 
with his foot. 

“Say,” Wells cried, turning to me 
from his fruitless search of the bunk, 
“haven’t you got any money at all 
about this dump? Not even some 
chicken feed?” 

I didn’t even take the trouble to re- 
ply, but merely glowered at them and 


The Finding 


with a voice that bit like vitriol. 

In a few quick, furtive movements 
Pat found a position from which he 
could see all that was going on. The 
tall Indian stood with several others 
about him on the edge of a bowl of 
gray rock that curved away from their 
feet into a gully twenty or thirty feet 
deep. 

Then Pat saw that the tall Indian 
was Broadknife, the lordly Beaver, the 
leader of a tribe of mountain Indians 
that had never been tamed to the white 
man’s law. And in the midst of the 
group stood Sandy Blackton. His face 
was deathly white and stained with 
blood that trickled from a gash that 
ran across his scalp above one ear. 
Two Indians stood on either side of 
him, holding his arms tightly down at 
his side, while Broadknife chattered 
an abusive, gloating stream of words 
into the face of the young redcoat who 
had outwitted and humiliated the proud 
savage in front of his people. 

“You defeated me then,” he was say- 
ing. “It is my turn now!” 

And suddenly, at a signal from 
Broadknife the two Indians who held 
Sandy pushed him forward. Pat saw 
Sandy struggle for his footing, but the 
force of the shove sent the policeman 
beyond the downcurving rim 
of stone. His feet slid from 
under him and he went rolling 
down the steep granite to land 
with a crash at the bottom of 
the gully. At the same time 
some Indians farther down the 
rim of rock began hurling 
stones into the gully far from 
the place where Sandy strug- 
gled dizzily to his feet. 

Pat saw Sandy stand dazed 
and tottering on the stony floor 
of the gully, and then saw him 
stare down toward the point at 
which the Indians were pelting 
with their stones. A look of 
unutterable horror spread over 
Sandy’s face. 

Leaning out from his hiding 
place, Pat stared up the gully 
and saw suddenly the thing 
that gave rise to Sandy’s hor- 
ror. It was a great, fur- 
covered body that lurched out 
from the shelter of a rocky 
mass, snarling up at the In- 
dians who pelted it. Pat’s 
heart stood still as he recalled 
the tale of the man who had 
been killed by a grizzly. 


gave another tug at my bonds. 

“T’ll go through this bunk,” Floyd 
said to Purdy. “You look in those 
dishes.” He indicated the cupboard 
with a jerk of his thumb. 

My heart sank within me as Wells 
started for it—then lifted with re- 
newed hope as he halted. Outside the 
door there had come a sudden scratch- 
ing of claw-studded paws on the hard 
earth. Hope leaped within me. Hide- 
rack hadn’t failed. With startling sud- 
denness he went bounding down the 
canyon trail barking loudly. Anyone 
who knew the least thing about dogs 
could tell that he was extending. to 
somebody a joyous and enthusiastic 
welcome! : 

Inside the cabin both men became 
tense, glancing swiftly at each other, 
then at me. Their faces turned slight- 
ly pale. I glared at them triumphant- 
ly. I didn’t say anything with my 
lips, but I hoped my eyes were look- 
ing plenty. Wells took two quick 
strides to his companion’s side. 

“Somebody’s comin’,’ he said ner- 
vously. 

“T hear ’em,’” Dee Floyd snapped 
viciously, and his eyes swung about 
the room furtively, like the eyes of a 
frightened animal. Both men listened 
intently. Down the trail Hide-rack’s 


of Leon Garonde 


Instantly he’ saw the device and felt 
his helplessness as, unarmed, unclothed 
and alone, he looked down into the 


gully that was a closed pit with a 


starved grizzly bear at large in it. He 
saw the bear slouch into his view—a 
lean, mad animal, savage with rage 
and slow starvation, rearing to an un- 
believable height as it snarled up at its 
tormentors. 

Now Broadknife himself stooped to 
pick up a rock which he hurled down, 
striking the enraged bear in the face. 
It threw itself angrily up the rock, 
sliding down again in a futile clawing 
and scrambling that brought it terribly 
close to the place where Sandy stood 
staring with appalled and fascinated 
eyes. Sandy moved suddenly, darting 
toward the steep slope, and the bear 
saw him move. Instantly it turned, 
and as Sandy reached the opposite wall 
of the pit, it began to walk toward him. 

Sandy clawed desperately at the wall 
of stone, scrambling upward a few feet 
to slide violently back into the pit— 
and the bear broke into a run. 

Pat dashed upon Broadknife with a 
shrill yell, wrenched his rifle from his 
hands and plunged into the pit. He 
landed on his feet and fired quickly. 
With a howl of anguish the bear stum- 


“We wuz just tryin’ to pull his tooth, Admiral.” 


welcoming notes were still sounding 
joyously. 

“What’ll we do?” Wells asked. 

Floyd didn’t hesitate. “Let’s travel.” 

They didn’t give me another thought. 
Floyd turned, jerked the door open 
and hurried out into the darkness, his 
frightened partner following close on 
his heels. A few seconds later they 
galloped away at full speed, the sound 
of their horses’ feet gradually dying 
up the canyon trail. I had gauged 
them correctly. Petty thieves with no 
courage. 

Hardly had the sound of hooves died 
on the night air before Hide-rack 
entered the door that the fleeing 
thieves had left open. By this time 
I was half free of the hastily tied 
ropes. There was something cautiously 
guilty in Hide-rack’s manner as he 
came through the door. He wouldn’t 
meet my gaze directly, but watched me 
covertly from the corners of his eyes. 

“You mutt, you!” I accused, but 
with a deep thankfulness in my voice. 
“You rascal! I’m onto you! If scratch- 
ing doesn’t get you into the house, you 
either stage a mock fight or run down 
the trail barking, as if somebody were 
coming. And do you make it sound 
real! Here, get off me! I’ve got to 
get that money and hide it.” 


(Continued from page 19) 


bled in his stride, regained his feet and 
whirled to face this new attack. Pat 
snatched at the bolt of the rifle. It 
wasn’t there. It was an old-fashioned 
single-shot Winchester, and he’d fired’ 
the only shot! 

For an instant the world stood still. 
Pat saw only the white face of Sandy 
who stood leaning heavily back against 
the opposite wall of rock, and the mon- 
strous shape of the furious grizzly that 
lurched toward him. With a shrill cry 
Pat stumbled across to Sandy and 
threw himself in front of him. 

At the same instant the world was 
shattered by the sound of a shot that 
clattered across the stone and shrieked 
in the air. And Pat found himself in 
a heap on the floor of the pit, staring 
at a mass of fur that lay scarcely five 
feet from him, jerking and twitching 
while life departed from it. 

Pat stumbled across to Sandy, who 
stood petrified against the rock. As 
Pat touched him, Sandy drew away 
and looked Pat up and down. 

“You’re bleeding,” he said. 
over.” 

“Just skinned myself on the rock,” 
said Pat. “It’s all right now. It’s 
dead.” But Sandy didn’t relax. 

“Pat,” he was saying. “You came 
down here—you came into it 
with me—I’'ll never forget that, 
Pat.” 

And suddenly Pat laughed 
and flung his arms around 
Sandy. They hugged each other 
like brothers. 

“It’s dead,” laughed Pat fool- 


“All 


ishly. “It’s dead!” 
“Yeah,” said Sandy. His 
voice was husky. “Look!” 


They both looked up at the 
place where Broadknife stood, 
and there was a tall white man 
whose hawklike face was 
crowned with a mass of snow- 
white hair. He was scolding 
Broadknife and his Indians 
just as an angry mother might 
scold a brood of mischievous 
children. Broadknife stood very 
proud and tall, but there was 
something in his carriage that 
suggested a big boy who had 
led smaller boys into trouble 
and been caught at it. Then a 
voice was shouting at them. 

“Sandy! Pat!” 

They looked up at the end of 
the pit and saw Renfrew, who 
had dropped a rope down the 
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sloping rock and was waiting for them. 
He hauled them out. 

“T was a fool,” he said, standing with 
an arm about the shoulders of each of 
them, so that they were like boys be- 
side him. “I shouldn’t have let you go.” 

“They took me,” said Sandy bitterly. 
“They dropped down the cliff and 
jumped me.” 

“T was a bloody fool,” said Renfrew: 

“Did you see Pat?” murmured Sandy. 
“He came down in there with me. 
When there wasn’t a chance. He came 
right down in.” 

Renfrew’s arm tightened on Pat’s 
slippery copper shoulder. 

“Did you kill that bear?” asked Pat. 

“No,” said Renfrew. “I didn’t 
get here in time. This man knew 
what Broadknife was up to, and I had 
to give him Sija so that he could get 
here in time to stop it.” He pointed 
to the hawk-faced patriarch with the 
snow-white hair who now stood and 
gazed sternly after the retreating 
forms of the Indians. ‘“He’s the lad 
who killed the grizzly for you.” 

“Who is he?” asked Sandy. 

“Leon Garonde,” said Renfrew. “I 
traced him by the trail he had taken 
with the horses. It seems he has been 
trying to control Broadknife ever since 


he found refuge in this valley seven 
years ago. When Strondberg and his 
murderous friends came in, it was more 
than he could stomach, so he did the 
vanishing act again by a route he had 
planned in advance.” 

“But what route?” cried Sandy. “I 
could swear that Pat and I traced those 
horse tracks as far as any animal 
could go.” 

“With limitations,” grinned Renfrew. 
“You see Garonde had looked forward 
to a day when he would be forced to 
vanish from his valley, so he very 
cleverly kept a dynamite charge in the 
walls of that canyon where the brown 
creek flows. He and the Beavers took 
the horses up the canyon, and after 
they had passed through he fired his 
dynamite and blocked the canyon with 
the waterfall that you thought no horse 
could pass.” 

“And no horse could!” cried Sandy. 
It was his tribute to Garonde’s clev- 
erness. 

“But Sija did,” said Renfrew. He 
was smiling with the remembrance of 
an unforgettable adventure. 


Another chapter in the adventures of 
Renfrew, Broadknife and Garonde will 
be published soon.—TueE EpITors. 


Guard That Man! 


(Continued from page 21) 


share of the taps. 
aside. 

“This year,” he said, “you'll have to 
do some scoring.” 

How well Dean took on the assign- 
ment may be indicated by the Roose- 
velt High game in the city series. 
Guyon noticed that the Roosevelt coach 
had a small team out on the floor for 
the start of the game. 

“He’s putting in his second team,” 
Guyon thought. “Planning to wear 
our first team down, then rush in his 
regulars.” 

To meet the strategy Guyon quickly 
put in his second team only to learn a 
minute later that the Roosevelt team 
out on the floor was actually. the 
varsity. In the first half the Roosevelt 
regulars ran up a lead of 24 to 8. 

In the third quarter Dean went in. 
In approximately nine minutes he 
scored 23 points all by himself and 
put the game on ice. In less than half 
a season Dean had added to his de- 
fensive ability an uncanny skill in 
finding the basket. 

That little scoring spree was no ac- 
cident. Dean had put in many hours 
of practice at the Eastern style of 
basket shooting. There are two styles 
of shooting when you have time for a 
set shot. In the Middle West the tosser 
stands with feet spread and one foot 
slightly advanced, on the theory that 
this position gives you better balance. 
In the East the tosser stands with feet 
close together. Dean uses the Eastern 
style. 

His tosses are well-executed. He 
throws a chest shot with medium arch, 
delivering the ball with a supple, easy 
wrist action. 

He’s especially good, too, at hook 
shots to either side of the basket. 
This shot is usually delivered fairly 
close under the basket with the shooter 
cutting away from it. Many players 
fail to throw hard enough—they for- 
get that they’re going away. Dean 
doesn’t. His basketball-trained arm 
gauges the distance subconsciously. 

With Dean to help in the scoring, 
part of the offensive problem was 
solved, but Guyon still had to develop 
a center. He picked Orpha Shaner, 
6 feet 2 inches tall, lanky in build. 
Shaner had plenty of spring in his 
ankles and knees, but he had to learn 
timing. The highest jump in the 
world isn’t very useful if you go up at 
the wrong time. 


Guyon drew Dean 


Guyon worked with him on timing. 
He tossed up the ball at different 
speeds. He made high tosses and low 
tosses. He hesitated after blowing his 
whistle and varied this by tossing al- 
most at the same time as the whistle. 

He worked hours with Shaner until 
the center had learned to gauge his 
jump to any kind of toss, slow, fast, or 
medium. During the season Shaner 
got his share of the taps and Hollidge, 
one of the forwards, helped the situa- 
tion by developing a rare ability to 
capture the taps of the other team. 
Between Shaner and Hollidge, Eastern 
got possession of the ball more than 
half the time. 

Hollidge also surprised the coaches 
by becoming a great defensive player. 

“What makes a good defensive 
player?” you ask. 

“The main point is never to let your 
opponent get behind you,” Guyon re- 
plies. “By fast footwork Hollidge al- 
ways managed to stay between his 
man and the basket.” 

“It’s important to make good use of 
your arms on defense, too,” Mike Kelly 
adds. “Our. boys stretch their arms 
out to the side, one straight out, one 
at an angle. Outstretched arms make 
your opponent feel that he has a 
barrier to throw past. He could easily 
make a bounce pass under your arms, 
but often he doesn’t think of that.” 

At this point Guyon tells you of a 
new stunt on defense. 

“When our boys are guarding,’ he 
says, “they frequently thrust one hand 
toward the opponent’s face and wave 
it. That waving hand in his face dis- 
concerts him and makes him forget 
where he’s going to throw the ball.” 

You nod. Any moving object dis- 
tracts the mind. 

“T would say that the two most im- 
portant factors on defense are the use 
of hands and the ability to switch,” 
Guyon says. 

To understand switching, let’s go out 
on the basketball floor for a moment. 
You’re a Red guard assigned to watch 
a Blue forward. The Blue forward 
cuts away from you. You’re playing 
the man-for-man defense and it’s your 
job to follow him, but as you start 
after him another Blue player cuts 
between you and your man, tempor- 
arily slowing you up. If you tried to 
follow your man, you’d be hopelessly 
behind him. So, instead, you pick up 
the Blue player who cut in front of 
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FATE Led Them to a Living Tomb! 


But Edward Eiskamp 
and Six Com- 
panions Cheated 
Death in Under- 
ground Maze 


“The light continued 
to burn!” 


Edward Eiskamp who, with six compan« 
ions, had this thrilling experience in the 
Sam’s Point caves in the wilds of the 
Catskills, 


“Splash...our tiny rock-bound world went black! I had 
dropped our flashlight into a pool of icy water at the 
very bottom of that caverns 
maze that burrows for miles 
in every direction under the 
Catskills. Without light, here 
was our living tomb. In weeks 
or months or years someone 
would find seven skeletons in this crypt. 


‘But the light continued to burn. Up through eight 
feet of water came the bright halo of hope. We fished 
up that flashlight, and those powerful fresh Eveready 
Batteries lighted our way back from Eternity.” 


EVEREADY BATTERIES 
@ are FRESH BATTERIES 
ONE REASON WHY THEY LAST LONGER 


You bet. When 
batteries dry out | 
ondealers’ shelves, | /, 
they lose their life |. 
and power. Only |S 4 
fresh batteries are | / 
long-lived, de« 
pendable 


Does this date : 
line really mean FQ 
anything? 


OF course, anybody can 
date a battery—but only 
EVEREADY can really 
guarantee freshness. Take 
it from me, Eveready Bate 
teries sell 4, 5 and 6 times 
_| as fast as other makes. They 
_} don’t go stale on the shelf, 
They don’t ire time to. 


raising 
CASH $ MONEY Es. 
birds. 
Orders waiting for hundreds of thousands; easy to 
raise; you get your money for them when only 25 
days old. Particulars and picture hook for stamp. Write 
PR CO., 201 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 


YOUR NAMES O54 
On one dozen CARDS for 10 cts. The finest writing you ever CZga 
saw.] will send FPR EE samples and Agents BIC OUTFIT! 


every order. 1 can Christmas, Easter and Graduation cards. AGENTS WANTED. 
W. A.BODE, HARRISVILLE, PENNA. 


You Are Born With The-Right 
To Learn To Shoot Straight. 


Leeman AIR RIFLES ARE THE S4FEST—most Practical—Accurate—Econom- 
ical aud Haruest Shooting—for Target and Small Game—the Only Genuine Com- 
essed Air Rifles on the Market—t ere is notuing else to match them in Style— 
a ty—Performance—Safety. THINK OF IT: Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair 


Trigger” Adjustal ble ‘Power—Amazin ing Maximum Velocity. Benjamin Super Single S:.ot BB Air Rifle 


ly $6.00—cal. 177 or 22 Benjamin Super Ringle: cite ree vale le $7. 60, Beniamin 25 Shot BB Repeater 
Air Rifle $7.50. Benjoain Single Shot Air Pi:tois BB—177 « At your dealer or will sbipaires tupon receipt of 
eyment. Sen} AT ONCE for full details and SPECIAL InthoDoCToRY OFFER—F REE T- TS—WRITE TODAY. 
permit or license reqvired—SAFE oe young and old 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 7 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


gee THIS BICYCLE! 


T’S EASY! 
SPENDING MONEY! 
this speedy motorbike—and your 


IWISHI HAD SOME 
SPENDING 
MONEY 


Earn your own 
Get 


hi HERE'S MY_,| choice of 300 other prizes—with- 
ce fe cue out a cent of cost. Bike comes to 
% “COUpON/| you fully equipped with coaster 


brake, headlight, and other big 
features. Built for easy riding, 
long wear and speed. 


MONEY and PRIZES can be yours 
for delivering 3 well-known magazines 
to customers in your,neighborhood. Will 
not interfere with school or play. Mail 
the coupon—and we’ll start you. 

Mail This Coupon at Once! 


ee ee ee ne ee ee ee et 
MR. JIM THAYER, Dept. 568 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 

Springtield, Ohio. 


BRING A_ 
“COMPANION’ 


Dear Jim: I want to win MONEY and PRIZES. Start me as a salesman. 


Mention of ‘“‘The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’? Will Bring Prompt Attention From Advertisers 
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in the 
deep, dark 


water... 


Load up your 
duffle, some 
grub and an 
axe. Strike out 
for sport in the 
wilds. Follow the ribbons of water with ease 
«+.» with the stroke-stroke-stroke of an Old 
Town. It’s an Indian craft that’s brought 
up to date! Light and responsive and tough. 

See all the different models in the new 
catalog. Write for a free copy. Models for 
paddling, sailing or kicker. Prices start at 
$68. Also a fine fleet of outboard boats, in- 
cluding large, seaworthy types for the fam- 
ily. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today: Old 
Town Canoe Company, 252 Middle St., Old 
Town, Maine. 


"Old Town Canoes 


MUSICAL OPPORTUNITIES 


@ That's the title of the FREE Booklet thousands of 
boys have written for. If tells about band instruments 
and shows how music, a career and fun go together. 
Send today for your copy. Learning is easier, 
progress faster, success 
greater with a Martin Mm AR St N 
i] . 
Handcraft Instrument. Dept. 2A, Eikhart, Indiana 


ge GIANT ZINNIAS7"F0< 


row our Giant Zinnias—We offer a Rainbow 
Gollection of over 20 dazzling colors and many 
pastel shades, which make a Soreoous ae display. 
Large = (over 200 seeds) 10¢, 3 
Pues Giant Asters Wilt-Resistant (8 colors) Sree ‘ith each order, 
1936 Seed Book free—155 kinds Vegetables & Flowers incolors, 
fF. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 99, ROSE HILL, N. ¥. 


Repeating Slingshot 


AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot, 
Shoots 150 B. B. shot. ads from 
handle. Just the thing for hunters 
and trappers, young and old. Shoots 
thru ordinary page magazine. 
More powerful than an air rifle. Send 
25¢ in coin, yaoney order or stamps 
for one of these REPEATERS. 


THE SLINGO CORP. 
Dept. AB2 Toledo, Ohio 


NEW!! Midget Pocket Radio 
$2.99 


Complete Postpald 
Fits in any small 
pocket easily. Weighs 
only 4 ozs, as shown. 
Neat appearing. NO 
tubes, batteries, or 
electrical connec- 
tions needed! Noth- 
ing to wear or need 
replacement — will 
: last for years—only 
re eceives broadcast stations with 
beautiful clear tone! Range up to 50 miles-MUCH GREATER 
under good conditions—very little static or interference! Can be 
used by ANYONE ANYWHERE’ NO CRYSTALS TO ADJUST! Ab- 
solutely complete with midget phone and instructions touse while 
in bed, hotels, autos, offices, camps, on bicycles or any place you 
may be, No complicated or messy hookups—takes only a sec- 
ond to connect’ THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED OWNERS. THESE 
ARE FACTS! Send only $1.00 and pay postman $1.99 plus postage 
on arrival or send $2.99 (Cash, money order, Check). Ideal 


Gift. Guaranteed. ORDER NOW! 
TINYTONE RADIO CO., Dept. A-2, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


you can ride a 
genuine Meat 
bi icye le 30 


days without ‘“‘buying for 
keeps.’’ Return it at our 
expense if not SAGER CSG 
Write quick for tE 
color Catalog, marvelous 
new Prices. special offers. 

E buying direct 
from MBpAD! 


$19.95 


ea s Sentinel bike onl 
$19. — Rangers a few dol- 
ae more. America’s finest 
quality bicycles at rock 
bottom prices. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Ride and exhibit sample of our new Balloon 
Tire RANGER, and make money. Opportunity 
of lifetime. Special Offers on our entire line 
of quality bicycles--if you hurry! Send no 
money ~ ee . " 

ne-Half on lamps, Ww! Rdep 
Tires i ieee Peamoaant, Drop. us @ postal. 


Cc cle Com any Great ak erelee Cat- 
Mead Dept. 6-25 chitage a8 arrul 


you. At the same time you yell, 
“Switch!” and your teammate picks 
up your man. 

“Switching” is merely trading play- 
ers. It’s difficult to learn but im- 
portant if you’re to prevent an oppo- 
nent from getting loose for a_ shot. 
Eastern learned it by constant practice. 

And so, with “Dopey” Dean to take 
up the scoring burden, Shaner to get 
his share of the taps, and Hollidge 
developing an ability not only to cap- 
ture the opponents’ taps but to hound 
his man on defense, Eastern High 
sailed through the city championship 
with eight straight victories, added the 
metropolitan championship (which in- 
cludes three outlying teams), and 
walked away with the tournament at 
Washington and Lee University. 

Before we board the train for the 
all-important Glen’s Falls tournament 
let’s discuss Eastern’s general train- 
ing methods. 

Early in November, 80 to 100 candi- 
dates report for practice. Guyon and 
Kelly let them handle the ball pretty 
much as they please, meanwhile watch- 
ing them closely and noting the boys 
with exceptional ball handling ability. 

The squad is cut down and worked 
out an hour and a half a day. In 
November practice is devoted entirely 
to fundamentals — passing, catching, 
footwork, and shooting—because these 
| are the foundations of all good basket- 
| ball. During the regular season they 
will take shorter practices and concen- 
trate on shooting, but now they work 
on the basic points of good play. 

In December they scrimmage uni- 
versity teams— Georgetown, Catholic 
U., and George Washington. These 
battles with older teams give them 
confidence. No high school team is 
going to seem quite so difficult after 
you’ve played a college varsity. 

There is a fast professional league 
in Washington and Eastern High play- 
ers pick up valuable tips from the 
pros. From Sam Stein, a pro player, 
they have learned the value of decep- 
tion—of looking one way and passing 
another. Of making a swift move to 
throw an opponent off balance. These 
little moves are almost like the swift 
footwork of boxing but they are all- 
important in giving you the fraction 
of a second needed to dribble around 
an opponent or make a successful pass. 
They’re worthwhile for you to culti- 
vate if you want to make your varsity 
team. 

In fact Eastern High has taken over 
the professional style of play. She 
uses the man-for-man defense. This 
takes condition, because instead of go- 
ing into a five-man formation and 
waiting for your opponents to arrive, 
you immediately find your man and 
stay with him. But Eastern, playing 


Spanish Main that fills men with reck- 
less, insane courage. For in August, 
1670, Henry Morgan, knowing the odds 
against him, assembled a band of 1200 
gold- hungry followers, French and 
English, and began his long-heralded 
expedition against the treasure house 
of the West. 

And such a treasure house! All the 
gold and silver of South America, the 
silks, gems and spices of the Orient, 
came to Panama for reshipment to 
Spain. There were a thousand houses, 
strongly built of cedar, the wealth- 
laden homes of rich merchants. There 
were two cathedrals filled with the rich- 
est of the church. Great storehouses 
laden with precious metals and fine 
cloth. Panama was the golden link in 
Spain’s Colonial empire and Morgan 
proposed to shatter it. 

He sailed his ships up the Chagres 
River to the Castle of Chagre. He had 
five large boats with artillery, 32 
| canoes, and almost no provisions. The 


this style of defense from early No- 
vember until March, usually develops 
the necessary condition. 

On offense, Eastern uses a_short- 
passing, weaving attack. This type of 
offense, because of its many short 
passes, requires good ball-handling and 
footwork, and Eastern had an unusual 
practice stunt to develop both. Guyon 
puts two five-man teams at one end of 
the floor and has them both play for 
the same basket. 

Imagine the result! The confusion 
is something to behold. With ten men 
working in close space—passing, shoot- 
ing, pivoting and taking rebounds— 
there’s a premium on fast action, split- 
second decisions, trick passes, and a 
quick eye. Eastern is strong for this 
kind of workout and credits it with 
Eastern’s superiority over other teams 
when it comes to close work under the 
basket. Try it on your own varsity. 

A word about Eastern’s attack 
formation as explained by Mike Kelly. 
The team usually lines up with Edelin, 
Dean, and Hollidge in the front line 
(farthest from the basket), and 
Scheible and Shaner in the corners on 
either side of the basket. 

Dean, in the center of the front line, 
may pass either to Hollidge or Edelin. 
If he passes to Hollidge, Hollidge cuts 
toward him and Dean runs between 
Hollidge and his man. That leaves 
Hollidge free for an instant, and he 
may work a similar maneuver with 
Edelin, or dribble in toward the 
basket, or pass to Scheible or Shaner 
if either man seems free. Scheible 
and Shaner are continually cutting out, 
trying to break away from their men. 

It’s a flexible attack with lots of 
alternatives based on the “screen” 
(cutting between your teammate and 
his guard). Guyon and Kelly don’t be- 
lieve in set plays because they don’t 
give the players enough chance to play 
their own game. 

With her short-passing attack and 
her man-for-man defense both keyed 
to a high pitch by the all-round ability 
of “Dopey” Dean, Eastern went north 
to the Glen’s Falls tournament, the 
most selective, gruelling test of the 
East. 

Passaic, Schenectady, and Brown 
Prep were the favorites. Nobody ex- 
pected much of Eastern, and there was 
a sympathetic hope on the part of 
rooters that the newcomer would at 
least make a satisfactory showing. It 
would be unfortunate to have Eastern 
beaten too badly on her first appear- 
ance at Glen’s Falls! 

The two teams lucky enough to reach 
the finals at Glen’s Falls have to play 
three games, one on Thursday, one on 
Friday, and one on Saturday. The 
whole town turns out and the gym is 
jammed for every game. 


flocks and herds along the road would 
yield their dinners. 

Leaving 160 men to guard the large 
boats, the ragged band proceeded by 
canoe until the dry, log-choked stream- 
bed made further navigation impos- 
sible. Then, thrusting aside the green 
branches of the dripping jungle, they 
began a nine-day march that must go 
down in history as one of the great 
examples of human endurance. 

They came to a _ settlement that 
promised food and found it deserted. 
The barns were empty of grain, the 
fields barren, the pens without live- 
stock. Not a chicken, horse, or cow 
remained. 

They forged onward, drawing their 
belts tighter about their empty stom- 
achs, reached another settlement and 
found again that the inhabitants had 
fled, taking with them all food. 

They encountered Indians who fired 
volleys of arrows at them and ran. 
Men began dropping with fatigue and 


On Thursday Eastern proved her 
right to be classed with the other en- 
tries by beating Commerce High of 
Wooster, Mass., 43 to 33. The big 
test came in the second game against 
St. Francis High of Brooklyn. 

In the first few minutes of play St. 
Francis ran up a lead of 9 points and 
the panting Eastern team called time 
to find out what was the matter. They 
discovered that two St. Francis play- 
ers, after the tap, were switching 
places, with the result that Hollidge 
had lost his man. Without the aid of 
the coach they straightened the matter 
out and went back into action. 

St. Francis’ scoring stopped and 
Eastern began to crawl up. By half 
time Eastern was one point ahead in 
the swiftest, most nerve-wracking 
game of the tournament. 

The last half was a see-saw with the 
teams trading a precarious one-point 
lead. With three minutes to play, 
Eastern was leading 24 to 23, and here 
St. Francis got a taste of Eastern’s 
man-for-man guarding. “Dopey” Dean 
was everywhere, outguessing his oppo- 
nent, deflecting low shots, and knock- 
ing down passes. “Farmer” Colley, 
substituting for Scheible, was hound- 
ing his man. MHollidge, Shaner, and 
Edelin, with their quick hands and 
alert feet, formed a barrier that St. 
Francis couldn’t surmount. 

In those last three minutes, with St. 
Francis desperately attacking, Eastern 
blocked every attempted shot but one 
before it ever reached the backboard. 
It was a great display of guarding. 

The one shot that got to the back- 
board rebounded into the hands of 
Shaner. On the side lines Coach 
Guyon clearly heard Shaner yell to his 
opponent: “Now catch me!” And 
shoving the ball out from his chest in 
a mighty dribble he started loping 
down the floor at a speed that would 
shame the winner of the Kentucky 
Derby. 

Shaner’s guard had no ball to hinder 
him but he couldn’t catch Shaner. 
Like a scared kangaroo the tall center 
went down the floor ahead of the pack 
and laid the ball over the hoop for a 
precious 26 to 23 lead. Less than a 
minute later the game ended. 

In the final game Eastern met Brown 
Prep of Philadelphia, undefeated for 
two years, and conquered her 43 to 29. 

Eastern reached the top of Atlantic 
coast basketball because of good con- 
dition, a fast, weaving attack char- 
acterized by accurate ball handling, 
and an alert defense marked by ex- 
cellent use of hands and an ability to 
switch men. Setting the pace was the 
lanky “Dopey” Dean, 6 feet 1 inch tall, 
weight 170 pounds, a great defensive 
player who developed in one year a 
remarkable ability to shoot baskets. 


Going Round America Couinued from page 7) 


hunger. They came to a house con- 
taining a stack of leather pouches, and 
they cut the pouches into strips, beat 
the strips between stones, soaked them 
in water, broiled them and ate them. 

A day’s march farther they found 
a barnful of dry maize. Scooping it 
from the ground in handfuls they ate 
it dry. In one tiny settlement the flee- 
ing inhabitants had left a few stray 
dogs and cats. These the ravenous 
buccaneers killed and ate. 

Five, six, seven days. . . In des- 
peration, the exhausted army nibbled 
at leaves and grass, and marched on. 

On the ninth day they wearily 
crawled to the top of a hill, and there, 
spread before their hollow eyes, was a 
paradise. Down below, green meadows 
with cattle and mules grazing — the 
very mules that were used to carry 
the gold of South America to Porto 
Bello. Beyond the meadows, the tow- 
ers and walls of fabled Panama. Be- 
yond that, the blue of the Pacific. 
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With a hungry howl they staggered 
down the hill, slaughtered cattle, hacked 
the carcasses into pieces, stuck great 
chunks of dripping meat on their 
swords, half-roasted them in blazing 
bonfires, and fell to like a pack of 
snarling dogs. Then, their hunger 
sated, they retreated to the top of the 
hill and considered the problem of tak- 
ing the city. 

An unwary citizen was taken pris- 
oner and brought to Morgan. 

“What is the strength of Panama?” 
Morgan asked brusquely. 

“Four hundred cavalry, twenty-four 
companies of foot soldiers, a hundred 
men to the company, and many In- 
dians,” the prisoner replied. 

Morgan grunted. The main gate of 
the city, he learned, was protected by 
a fortress containing eight cannon and 
fifty men. It was going to be bloody 
business, capturing this town! And 
philosophically he stretched out on the 
ground and went to sleep. 

The next morning the buccaneers 
fired their guns to make sure the 
powder was dry, ate a breakfast of 
beef and mule, and: prepared to attack. 
Meanwhile, the defenders of the city 
marched out of the gates and staged 
a demonstration below. 

Troops of horse wheeled and maneu- 
vered in the meadow. Companies of 
foot soldiers took up positions near 
the wall, their guns loaded and ready. 
A yelling band of Indians appeared 
driving before them a great herd of 
bulls. 

“They’re too strong for us,” one of 
Morgan’s lieutenants murmured, and a 
score of men agreed. 

They held a conference. ‘What do 
you want to do?” Morgan asked. 

“Turn back before it’s too late,” the 
lieutenant replied. 

“The President of Panama has sent 
out ambushing parties to cut off our 
retreat,’ Morgan said. ‘We have no 
choice but to go on.” 

“Better to lose our lives here than 
back in the jungle,” one man yelled. 
“If we win, there’s wine, and meat, and 
gold. If we lose we’ll need no wine! 
Let’s fight!” 

And so, with a great shout, it was 
agreed. Grimly they marched down 
the hill and advanced across the 
meadow. The Spanish cavalry charged, 
but in the boggy ground the horses 
stumbled and fell and the ranks broke. 
Dropping to their knees and firing, the 
buccaneers soon dispersed the horse- 
men. 

Next came the Indians, driving the 
bulls before them with the intention 
of stampeding the herd into the ranks 
of the attackers and breaking them up. 
But this strategy proved to be a 


boomerang. The bulls were poor 
soldiers. At the first volley from the 
buccaneers the frightened animals 


turned, milled, and overran their own 
troops, breaking up the ranks and 
preventing effective defense. 

Morgan’s men trotted forward, drop- 
ping, firing, and leaping up to advance 
again. The defenders ran back into 
the city and as Morgan’s troops pur- 
sued them, the cannons mounted on 
the walls cut loose with charges of 
scrap-iron and small shot. 

The field and road turned into a 
shambles, but the attackers reached the 
gate before it was closed and rushed 
through. And once through the gate 
the city was theirs. 

They found a deserted town. The 
inhabitants had hid their wealth and 
fled into the hills long before. The 
President of Panama had disappeared 
with his official staff. The town was 
an empty shell. 

The conquerors, however, did as well 
as they could for themselves. Every 
day they sent out a company of 200 
men to ferret out the Spaniards and 
bring them in. These they tortured or 
held prisoner until the unfortunates 
revealed where their wealth was hid- 
den. A great deal of family treasure 


was taken out of deep wells where the 
frantic master of the house had hid- 
den it. 

Morgan learned that a ship laden 
with gold and silver plate had taken 
to the open ocean, so he captured a 
ship in the harbor and sent one of his 
captains to look for the treasure craft. 
The search was fruitless. 

There is some question whether 
Morgan burned the city, or the Presi- 
dent himself set fire to it in order to 
leave Morgan nothing of value. At 
any rate the town burned down, its 
flames reddening the sky like a great 
funeral pyre signalling the death of 
Spain’s colonial empire. 

After six months of occupation, 
when Morgan was ready to return to 
the Castle of Chagre, he had enough 
treasure in goods and metal to burden 
the backs of 175 mules. As he started 
his retreat he took with him hundreds 
of prisoners. Each prisoner was al- 
lowed to buy his freedom—if he could 
get his friends to produce the money. 
ad in this way Morgan added to his 
oot. 

Yet, at the end of the adventure, 
when the spoils were divided, there 
were only 200 pieces of eight—about a 
thousand dollars for each man. For 
this paltry sum—the price of a few 
weeks’ debauch in Jamaica — these 
rough men had suffered untold hard- 
ship, shed blood, and risked their lives. 

And today all that remains to re- 
mind men of Panama’s grim history is 
a ruined tower standing in a meadow 
near the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal. American Boy readers will see 
that tower, this summer. 


How would you like to spend your 
1986 vacation under American Boy 
sponsorship? In co-operation with 
railways and steamship companies we 
have planned eight low-cost Expedi- 
tions that will just about let you write 
your own ticket. Here are some of the 
things you can do: 

Travel to Seattle via special, air- 
conditioned cars and spend a summer 
at one of the finest summer camps on 
the Pacific Coast— Frank Moran’s 
camp on Bainbridge Island in Puget 
Sound. There, under capable coun- 
cillors, you’ll enjoy ocean bathing, ten- 
nis, golf, handicraft and overnight hik- 
ing with the mighty Olympic Moun- 
tains for neighbors. 

You can combine a shorter stay at 
camp with a vagabond cruise to Alaska 
on your own freighter, the Cordova, 
making daylight stops at Wrangell, 
Ketchikan, and Juneau, and poking up 
to famed Taku Glacier to see if a toot 
of the whistle won’t break off an ice- 
berg. 

You can combine Bainbridge with an 
open-ocean trip to New York via the 
Panama Canal, with sightseeing in San 
Francisco, Hollywood, Panama, and 
Havanna. 

There isn’t space here to tell you all 
the details: The Chicago banquet for 
those who join the Cruise at its start- 
ing place, with famed personalities as 
your hosts and Tarbell, the magician, 
to entertain you with unbelievable 
tricks; the trip to the Shedd Aquarium, 
to the Field Museum as the guest of 
Director Simms... . 

The rodeo at Livingston, the trip 
through a paper mill, through the larg- 
est lumber mill on the Pacific Coast, 
the mountain hikes at Lake Louise and 
Banff in the rugged Canadian Rockies, 
the tour of inspection over U. S. war- 
ships at Seattle... 

Last year The American Boy con- 
ducted a party of 136 Cruisers to 
Alaska. The enthusiastic response of 
parents and boys has encouraged us 
to plan these more complete, more ex- 
tensive cruises this year. The cost you 
will find pleasantly low. There’ll be 
adequate leadership and every pro- 
vision for your well-being. 

Our Cruise folder gives all details of 
cost and itinerary. Send for it today. 


H 
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EASY WAY TO EARN 
SPENDING MONEY AT HOME 


home—to buy yourself one! 


Send us 30 cents for the Home Shine Kit and 
start shining shoes at home. Dad and Mother will 
be glad to pay you 10 cents a shine for keeping 
their shoes spick and span. Kit contains dauber, 
Jamb’s wool polisher and a tin of high-grade pol- 
ish—all for only 30 cents! Worth much more. 

Kasy, isn’t it? Mail the coupon today and start 


making your own spending money. 
You'll be surprised how fast the 
dimes roll in. And don’t forget to 
give your own shoes a shine before 
leaving for school in the morning. 


5° er ee a eR HT YN PE WE 
2 1n 1 - SHINOLA - BIXBY CORP., Derr. X26 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed is 30 cents (stamps or coins). Please send me the Home Shine Kit. 


City 


2 IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 


OW would you like to own a snappy, stream- 
lined electric train like this? Well, here’s an 
easy way you can earn enough money—right at 


Yourself 
this Swell 


MAIL 
COUPON 
FOR 
HOME 
SHINE KIT 


ONLY 30c 


ee a A YN RTE = HB HT 


The Parade that 


never ends 


ONTH after month they pass 

before you in review—these ad- 
vertised products which fill the pages 
of this magazine. And, as they pass 
you, single out one here . . . com- 
pare it with this . . mark that 
one for future reference . . . here’s 
something you’ve been waiting for 

. there’s something to try for 
breakfast tomorrow... . 


Think of the wealth of informa- 
tion before you every month! What’s 
new in cereals? What’s the latest 
wrinkle in canvas footwear? The 
answers to these and hundreds of 
other questions are at your finger- 
tips—just for turning the pages. 


How much it means to be able to 
make up your mind before you start 
out to buy! How many steps and 
minutes you’re saved. How well 
you’re able to budget your expendi- 
tures—apportion your money before 
you begin... . 


You no longer need to parade from 
shop to shop—counter to counter— 
looking . . looking. . . . Today 
you read the advertisements and let 
the things you want and need march 
before your eyes for comparison and 
selection. 


Read the advertisements daily. 

Keep in step with the progres- 

sive parade of merchandise on 
the printed page. It Pays! 


Thrilling Stories 


about the Signers of the Declaration of Independence— 
"*The New Dealers of 1776."’ Every boy will want toown this 
book. Dad will want to read it too. 50c a copy postpaid. 


¥. &. WYMAN PUB. CO., Dept. AB, = PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


1200 TO 1 BEAN 


(\) An enormous yielder= over 250 Pods 
(1400 Beans) have been grown on one plant. 
It’s a wonder. Beans white, best quality. 
Pkt. (60 beans) aoe, 3 pkts. 25c. 
> With every 25c Bean Order we send free: 
¥\ee 1 Pkt. (500 seeds) 15-Day Radish 
1 Pkt. (1000 seeds) 30-Day Lettuce 
Seed Book with Discount Coupons free. 
MILLS SEED HOUSE, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS—any fetters, any year, sigh Gait Silver plated, i 
I to 11, 40¢ en; gold plated, 50¢ ea; sterling, 60¢ ea. Silver plated, 

12 or more, 35¢ ea; gold plated, 45¢ ea; ste sith 55¢ ea. Sterling silver 
rings as shown, 1 to 11, $1.90 ca; 12 or more, $1.65 ea. Write for Big FREE 


Catalog showing hundreds of pins, rings, medals, emblems, trophies, ete. 


0) 
coy. METAL ARTS CO. Inc. FACTORY SSR ROCHESTER: NY. 


Write for our big new 1936 catalog—the leading 
Radio Supply Guide. 112 pages packed with Build- 
Your-Own Hadio Kits, new Metal Tube sets, Bat- 
tery andAuto Radios, Sound Systems, and thousands 
of parts at lowest prices. Write now! 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 


833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. BA, Chicago, Ill. 


BOWYS 
ARROWS 
TARGETS 
RAW « 

MATERIALS 


ew 

Peta: rat Boat sets co: 
down in one minute! 0 
Row, or use any outboard motor! 
Carries four. Folds fiat into sma’ 


oden. 


bee ‘aoe ree u a use? Rack a en NE ENR 
or_ circular, low prices. ARS with each 
FREE. OARS. Offer!” Dealers GIVEN! PAIR OARS with eact 

pescbsies RN Ll ea 


write for Profit Plan! 
MEAD GLIDERS, 15S, Market, Dept, FW-2 CHICAGO 
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SS OSS.” The Office Pup planted one 
crooked hind leg on the radiator 
and scratched his ear with the 

other, meanwhile digging one forepaw into 

the stack of letters that covered his desk. 

“T kinda like that ‘Hang Around the Post- 

office’ story in this issue.” 

“Me too,” the editor replied. 
adventure.” 

“Not only that,” 
Pluto went on, “but 
I like the way it’s 
told. Here you have 
an old man and a 
young one, sitting in 
a boat, fussing about 
tangled potlines and 
gossiping about the 
rich summer vaca- 
tioners, and all the 
while they’re really 
doing a swell piece 
of detective work. 
There they are, just 
sitting and_ talking, 
and then bango! 
Everything falls into 
place and the mys- 
tery is solved. Can 
you imagine anything 
more pleasant than 
sitting in a boat and 
solving mysteries?” 

“Yes,” the editor 
replied. “Sitting in 
a boat and fishing.” 

“Well, in a way 
that’s’ like solving a 
mystery, too. Usually 
when I. go fishing the 
mystery is where the 
fish are hiding. Incidentally—”’ the Pup 
pulled a letter from his stack—‘“here’s a 
note from the author of the story, Selden 
Loring, that explains his intimate knowl- 
edge of Maine seacoast fogs and reefs and 
islands. He says that he was born in 
Boston and has spent most of his summers 
in Maine. He’s a New Englander of the 
most rock-ribbed type and went through 
Harvard in two spasms.” 

“Why two spasms?” the editor asked 
curiously. 

“One before the World War and one 
after. During the war he was in the 
automobile service of the French army and 
spent most of his time hauling horse meat 
and Senegalese soldiers up to the front 


“It’s good 


line. He was promoted to lieutenant after 
going through the officers’ school at 
Meaux. Then he came back, finished up 


at Harvard, and took up advertising de- 
sign. He came by his urge to write nat- 
urally; he’s the grandson, son, nephew, and 
even cousin of successful authors! 

“Like all writers he likes to travel and 
takes frequent trips into Canada, lower 
Alaska, and the West Coast. I’ve never 
found an author yet who didn’t like to go 
places and see things.” 

“And that includes Carl H. Claudy whose 
new serial starts in this issue,” the editor 
supplemented. “Claudy’s next trip will be 
with the 1936 American Boy Cruise to 
Alaska, and readers who take that cruise 
with him will be especially fortunate be- 
cause Claudy, more than thirty years ago, 
went to Alaska to hunt gold. He’ll be able 
to tell Cruisers how Alaska looked in the 
days of boom mining towns, reckless men, 
and sudden wealth.” 

“Ed,” the Pup suggested, “inasmuch as 
Claudy is the headliner this month with 
‘The Infra-Red Destroyers,’ let’s take Morn- 
ing Mail fans behind the scenes and show 
them just how an author works. . More 
specifically, how Clauwdy works. I asked 
him a lot of questions a few weeks ago, 
and here are his answers. They’re a whole 
textbook on the subject, How to Be an 
Author.” 

“All right, shoot.” 

“First I wanted to know how he got his 
ideas for stories. Claudy replied that he 
got them from his reading, from a stray 
word, or from a friend. Sometimes his 
son Bill, a medical student, gives him some 
strange fact that he can turn into a story. 
Sometimes it’s a newspaper clipping. For 


**Major,”’ a great horned owl, has 
a wing span of seventeen inches. 


instance he now has a clipping telling of 
the discovery of a frozen body, one hun- 
dred years old, in Norway. Some day 
Claudy hopes to write the story of a man 
who was frozen for a thousand years and 
then brought back to life. 

“Once Claudy has the idea, he outlines 
the story in his mind, 
and since most of 
his stories deal with 
science there are 
facts to be checked. 
I asked how he 
checked them and he 
pointed out that his 
home town, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has more 
scientists per square 
foot than any other 
city. He has con- 
tacts in the Smith- 
sonian, the Medical 
Museum, Bureau of 
Standards, and _ the 
Naval Observatory. 
He has withdrawal 
privileges at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
And there are tech- 
nical universities in 
Washington that are 
willing to answer 
questions. 

“Boys who think 
writing is easy 
should consider 
Claudy’s work day. 
He goes to work at 
8:45 and stays in the 
office until 5:45. At 
noon he sends out for a sandwich and 
glass of milk, gulps them down, and is 
back at his typewriter in fifteen minutes! 
He keeps writing until he’s played out, 
and that usually happens after he’s writ- 
ten 2,000 words. Then, for variety, he 
plots and plans, fixes the image of his 
characters in his mind, and so on. He 
keeps a full-time secretary busy. 

“Unlike some authors he revises his 
stuff until his secretary can hardly read 
it. He cuts the pages apart, pastes in in- 
serts, interlines and crosses out, pastes on 
other portions until his story looks like a 
combined Around-the-World railroad and 
steamship ticket! He makes two carbons 
of every story and files one in case he 
wants to expand the story into a book 
later. Before he’s finally done with a 
manuscript, he has read it five times in 
the process of editing, changing, and 
checking! 

“To Morning Mail fans who want to be 
writers, Claudy has this word of caution. 
You’ve got to have an aptitude for the 
written word to start with, he states, or 
you’ll never be successful. But given that 
aptitude, if you’re businesslike and can 
hold yourself to a strenuous schedule of 
work, you should be able to make a sgatis- 
factory living.” 

“Good advice,” the editor approved. “And 
it’s fun to know something of the sweat 
and labor that lies behind a story like ‘The 


IN THE MORNING MAIL ( 


CONDUCTED by PLUTO the OFFICE PuP fe 


Infra-Red Destroyers.’ Before we get off the 
subject of authors, readers might like to 
know that two of William Heyliger’s 
stories, ‘The Making of Peter Cray,’ and 
‘The Builder of the Dam,’ have been trans- 
lated into Danish. That makes five of his 
books now available to Danish readers. And 
that, my purp, is a high distinction.” 

Pluto wagged his tail vigorously. “Be- 
fore we get any farther, let’s explain to 
fans what the pictures are on this page. 
The one showing the boy with a bird 
perched on his arm is G. Albert Payne, 
Hamden, Connecticut, and the bird is a 
great horned owl. Payne makes a hobby 
of collecting live specimens, and the owl 
is his prize exhibit. It’s a youngster with 
its hoot still undeveloped, but it already 
weighs four pounds and each wing meas- 
ures 17 inches. Its talons are as long as 
your index finger and its eyes as large as 
a five-cent piece. Payne heartily recom- 
ag animal and bird collecting as great 
un. 

“The second picture shows Ellis Marsh- 
burn of Zephyr Point, Lake Tahoe, Nevada, 
with the cup he won by taking third place 
in our Japan contest of last year. It’s 
a lovely cup with marvelous enameling and 
engraving on it, and typical of the splen- 
did prizes given by the Japan Tourist 
Bureau to American Boy winners. 

“The third picture,” Pluto went on, “is 
the model plane that won the 1935 Inter- 
national Wakefield Cup. This cup, as 
most readers know, 
is offered by England 
to the plane that 
makes the best aver- 
age in three flights. 
This contest is dif- 
ferent from most in 
that the plane must 
take off the ground, 
which is a pretty stiff 
test of balance and 
flying qualities. Fur- 
thermore, the motor 
must be entirely in- 
closed. 

“The winning ship 
was built by Gordon 
S. Light of Lebanon, 
Pa. It has a 40-inch 
wing span, a 5-inch 
chord, 200 square 
inches of wing area, 
and weighs 4.25 
ounces. The 16-inch 
propeller is powered 
by 18 strands of % 
by 30-inch rubber, 
and the entire ship is 
ruggedly built to 
withstand damp Eng- 
lish weather and 
wind. Light’s victory 
is all the more re- 
markable in that he 
had to ship his plane to England and let 
an English proxy, Mr. T. H. Ives, fly it for 
him. Another amazing fact is that the 
winning ship took only one flight. It soared 
into the blue, circled high, and drifted over 
the English countryside as it circled. When 


This model plane won the 1935 International Wakefield Cup for Gordon 
S. Light, of Lebanon, Pa. 
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Ellis Marshburn won third place 
and this trophy in the American 
Boy Japan contest. 


they last saw it, it was still flying, and the 
stopwatches read 7 minutes 20 seconds. 
Dividing that by three, his average time 
was 2 minutes 26.6 seconds, and the near- 
est competitor was 5.6 seconds slower! 

“And here’s an interesting letter from 
Edward E. Nelson, Morton Grove, Illinois,” 
the Pup continued. “It contains some in- 
teresting facts about the magazine. Nelson 
has in his home every issue of The Ameri- 
can Boy from 1902 to the present time. 
During this period, he says, Laurie York 
Erskine leads all authors with 94 stories 
printed. Charles Tenney Jackson is sec- 
ond with 83 stories, Clarence Budington 
Kelland next with 81, then William Hey- 
liger with 77 and James B. Hendryx with 
66. Think of it—Mr. Nelson has read The 
American Boy continuously for 34 years!” 

“I know it,” the ed replied. “It gives 
you a sort of happy-family feeling, doesn’t 
it? When you get a letter from a long- 
time subscriber you realize how much 
pleasure there is in making friends and 
keeping them.” 

“This month’s mail has lots of good com- 
ments on our two latest serials, ‘Mill in 
the Woods,’ and ‘Connie Morgan in the 
Arctic,’ ” Pluto went on. “Reverend L. R. 
Cronkhite, Petersburg, Illinois, says that 
these stories are tops for effective char- 
acterization, picturesque settings, and good 
adventure. He has two daughters and one 
son, and they set aside Sunday afternoon 
for family reading. That’s a pleasant cus- 
tom, isn’t it?” 

‘*Here’s a note 
from Doug Eckberg, 
Rochester, N. Y.,” 
the editor said, “ask- 
ing for more of Cap- 
tain von Hoffman’s 
adventures in Africa. 
He’ll be delighted to 
know that we have 
several more in the 
files to be published 


as soon as there is 
space. 
“Frank Mallory, 


Tacoma, Wash., 
wants more Hide- 
rack stories, and he’ll 
have his wish amply 
granted. We have 
lots of them in the 
files. Incidentally, 
Glenn Balch, author 
of the Hide-rack 
yarns, is up in a 
snowbound cabin, 
high in the Idaho 
mountains, 48 miles 
from the nearest 
town and 7 miles 
over a ski trail to 
the post-office. Next 
month we'll tell read- 
ers more about how 
Balch spends his winters in the wilderness.” 

“What’s that letter on your desk?” the 
editor asked, “the one that’s so badly 
blotted.” 

“It’s not blotted,’ the Pup protested. 
“That’s just a letter from my friend Gum- 
drops, a cat belonging to Solomon Blech- 
man, Mamaroneck, New York. Gumdrops 
signed her letter by dipping her paws in 
ink and walking over it. Those spots are 
her paw-marks. Gumdrops didn’t like 
much what I said in the December issue 
about taming the cats in my neighborhood. 
She warns me that if I ever come to 
Mamaroneck she’ll fix me so that I’ll never 
write another pun!” 

Before signing off for February, Pluto 
asks for letters. He’ll be delighted to hear 
from you about your hobbies, school work, 
vacation plans, and your opinion of the 
magazine. If you have snaps of yourself, 
your pets, or your activities, he’ll be eager 
to publish the most interesting. Every 
fan who contributes to this column (we 
wish it were larger so that we could quote 
from more of your letters) automatically 
becomes a member of The American Boy 
Kennel Club and receives an autographed 
portrait of Pluto, free. 

Happy days! 


Poor CHILD 


The car was crowded and the conductor 
was irritable. 

“Where’s the fare for the boy?” he 
snapped, as the father handed him one 
fare. 

“The boy is only three years old.” 

“Three years!” sneered the conductor. 
“Three years! Why, look at him. He’s 
seven years old if he’s a day.” 

The father leaned over and gazed earn- 
estly at the boy’s face. Then he turned 
to the conductor. 

“Can I help it if he worries?” he asked. 


SILENCE 


A stranger who was rather deaf entered 
a little Scotch church. He seated himself 
in a front pew and placed an ear trumpet 
on his knee. An elder of the kirk, who 
had never seen an ear trumpet, watched 
him with grave suspicion. 

When the minister entered, the man 
lifted the trumpet from his knee, but be- 
fore he could adjust it; he felt a tap on 
his shoulder and heard 
the indignant elder say- 
ing: “One toot, an’ you’re 
oot.” 


TRUE TO FORM 


Ambitious: “I’m going 
to be an aviator. I’ve been 
air-minded for years.” 

Rambunctious: “I guess 
Tll be a garage man. 
I’ve been tow-headed all 
my life.” 


ONE Way OvuT 


First Hunter: “We’re 
lost!” 

Second Hunter: “Great 
guns! Let’s shoot an 


extra deer so the game 
warden will find us.” 


ADVANCE INFORMATION 


Diner: “This is a very 
small steak you gave 
me.” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir; but 
it will take you a long 
time to eat it.” 


TRAGEDY 


Reporter: “Why all the 
gloom?” 

Editor: “I received a letter yesterday 
informing me that I was the beneficiary 
of a large bequest; and in the rush I re- 
plied, ‘Your contribution is returned with 


>” 


thanks’. 


More DIFFICULT 


“There’s only one thing worse than try- 
ing to shave with a razor after the wife 
has sharpened a pencil with it.” 

“What’s that?” 


“Trying to write with the pencil.” 


Nogopy CARES 


Tramp: “I ain’t got a friend or a rela- 
tive in the world, mum.” 

Housewife: “Well, I’m glad there’s no- 
body to worry over you in case you get 
hurt. Sic ’em, Fido!” 


Not ALWays 


“Telephones are great time savers, aren’t 
they ?” 

“Well, that depends upon who calls you 
up.” 


THaT’s It 


Woman Learning to Drive: “But I don’t 
know what to do!” 
Her Husband: “Just imagine that I’m 


driving.” 


Zu KNus 


A most interesting new gnu 

Was given, one day, to the zu. 

Those who chanced to be there 

Heard the keeper declare, 

’Twas surprising what the nu gnu knu. 


Brow-BEATEN 


Salesman (beginning to unroll his sam- 
ples): “I’d like to show you...” 
Merchant (emphatically): “No, no, I’m 
not interested.” 
Salesman (eagerly): 
just show you... ?” 
Merchant (firmly): 
not interested.” 
Salesman (wistfully): ‘Well, would you 
mind if I looked at them myself? I haven’t 
had a chance to see them for three weeks.” 


“But couldn’t I 


“Not a chance. I’m 


MIxep TIME 


Teacher: “How can you tell the ap- 
proach of winter?” 
Pupil: “It begins to get later earlier.” 


HARDLY 


Albert: “Ma, kin I go out in the street? 
Pa says there is going to be an eclipse of 
the sun.” 

Ma: “Yes, but don’t get too close.” 


SS Mee 


Preserving game by training rabbits on the 
shot dodging range. 


Must Have BEEN SOMEBODY ELSE 


Landlady: “Won’t you try the chicken 
salad, judge?” 
Judge: “I tried it yesterday, madam, 


and the chicken proved an alibi.” 


Totp ABOUT THE TOLLED 


She: “Aren’t those chimes melodiously 
beautiful? Such harmony! So inspiring!” 

He: “You’ll have to speak louder. Those 
confounded bells are making such a racket 
I can’t hear you.” 


FOLLOWED THROUGH 


A new police officer was being shown 
over his night beat. “You see that red 
light in the distance? Well, that is the 
limit of your beat. Now get along with 
you.” 

The young policeman set out and was 
not seen again for a week. When he did 
show up the sergeant demanded furiously 
where he had been. 

“You remember that red light?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that was a moving van bound for 
Chicago,” 


Back CHAT 


“I ’aven’t ’ad a bite for days,” said a 
tramp to the landlady of the “George and 
Dragon.” “D’yer think you could spare 
me one?” 

“Certainly not,” roared the landlady. 

“Thank yer,” said the tramp, and 
slouched off; but a few minutes later he 
was _ back. 

“What d’yer want now?” snapped the 
landlady. 

“Could I ’ave a few words with George?” 
queried the tramp. 
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Take care of your guns 


<) 3-IN-ONE CLeaNs - Oils - STOPS RUST 


Guns—even BB or air guns—can’t 
work well if you use cheap, gummy 
oil on them. So play safe, and use 
3-in-One. It protects better — keeps 
guns cleaner, quick-acting and free 
from rust all the time. That’s why 
hunters like it. Get some today! 
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EDUCATES THE WHOLE 
BOY. Studies and guides 
him understandingly. Dis- 
covers interests and apti- 
tudes. Develops initiative, 
poise and enthusiasm for 
purposefal living. Prepares for all colleges. 
Junior College work. 1090-acre campus. All 
sports. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. Moderate 
cost. Catalog. 21 Pershing Way, Culver, Ind. 

MILITARY 


KEMPE SCHOOL 


Our modern system of individual instruction enables new 
cadets to enter to advantaxze at midyear. Term opens 
January 28th. Write for Catalog. Col. A. M. Hitch, 
Superintendent, 926 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


OH I MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Certifies to colleges. 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Lower school for younger boys. 
New athletic field in heart of wooded estate. Address 
Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box B, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


* ST. JOHN’S MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
SuccEssFuL college preparation under faculty of ‘‘boy 
specialists.’? Military training at its best. Sports, rid- 
ing, golf, rowing. 16 buildings on 160 acres. Lake. 
52nd year. Oaialog. 


ENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 


accredited. 41 miles from Kanaas City. 
Second Term starts Jan. 27. Sports, Pool, Gym, Music, Debating. 
Col. S. Sellers - = 426 Washington Place, Lexington, Ma. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Episcopal school preparing for college. Business courses. 
Sympathetic faculty. Sports. Military. Junior School, 
52nd year. Moderate rates. Burrett B, Bouton, M.A., supt. 
Mid term Feb. 3. Catulog. 326 Academy PIl., Howe, Ind. 


Py SSOURI MILITARY 


THOOL, 


ACADEMY 
46 years. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching 
How to Study, Fully accredited. K.O.T.C. Small classes, 
Prepares for college or business. Separate Junior school, 
Well equipped gymnasium, M. M. A. 
Largecampus. Writeforcatalog. 152-6 St., Mexico, Mo. 


% CARSON LONG INSTITUTE * 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how to 
labor, how to live Prepares for college or business. 
Character building supreme Rates $500.00. Write for 
catalog. Box 20, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ALLEY FORGE 


Accredited preparatory school for boys 12 to 
20 in historic location. New modern build- 
ings. Sports. Infantry, Cavalry. Band. 

For catalog, Address, Registrar, Wayne, Pa. 


IRVING SCHOOL 


25 miles from New York. Thorongh preparation for Col- 

lege Board examinations. Certificate privilege. Accred- 

ited N, Y, State Regents, Experienced faculty. Athletics. 

Junior school. 100th year. Limited to 125. Catalog. 

C, WALTER OLSON, Headmaster, Box 926,  Tarrylown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN isvivtte 


Half a century of accomplishment 
ACCREDITED. Smallclasses Sixth grade through college 
reparatory. Graduates in 40 colleges. Business studies. 
ear Trenton, Athletics. Riding. For catalog address 
REGISTRAR, BOX 182, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


America’s First Naval Preparatory School 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Special courses for Annap- 
olis, West Point, Coast Guard Academy, and Merchant Marine. Sea- 
manship, Navigation, all sports. Separate Junior School. Rear Ad- 
miral S. 8. Robison, U.S. N., Ret., Supt. “Moderate fee, no extras. 
Registrar, Box Cc, Toms River, New Jersey 
MILITARY 


LA SALLE cciceny 


Errective college preparation under Brothers of the Christian 
School. Small classes. Well-equipped buildings on, 167-acre 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


+ 


Long Island estate. Pool and ocean swimming. 9-holo golf 
course. R.O.T.C. Junior Dept. 53rd year. Moderate rate, 
Catalog, Registrar, Box D, Oakdale, L. §., N. Y. 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book en- 
titled “DON’T STAMMER,"’ which describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for the scientific correction 
of stammering and stuttering. Method success- 
fully used at Bogue Institute for 35 years--since 
1901. Endorsed by physicians. Full information 
concerning correction of stammering sent free. 
No obligation. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE. Dent. 14, 
CIRCLE TOWER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


5 vse HANDY CANS AND BOTTLES-1-02. BOTTLE, ONLY 10c 


SCHOOL S ere 


FLORIDA 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory under ideal con- 
ditions. Accredited courses Beautiful 


modern buildings and grounds. Highest 


Gov't. rating. Junior Unit R. 0. T. C. 
Infantry. All sports. Moderate rates, 
no extras. Separate Junior School. For 
Catalog, address Adjutant, 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


x% DisTincuisHep military academy for more than 75 
xe «Years. Has prepared boys (10-20) for all colleges, 
universities, Annapolis, West Point. Able faculty. 

* Separate Junior School. Catalog. Address Superin- 
% tendent, Box 8-2, Kable Station, Staunton, Virginia, 
MILITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Oldest private military 
school in America. For buoklet, address 
COL. CHAS, B. RICHMOND, Pres., Box B, Lyndon, Ky. 


High Schooland Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 
R.O. T. Ce 


NEW 


Col, 
0. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 
Box N Roswell, New Mexico 


Fenmesseeé INSTITUTE 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for business. Ac- 
credited. Superior faculty inspires boys to best. effort. 
100 acres, golf course, pool. Moderate rates. Est, 1874. 
Catalog. Col. C. R. Endsley, Boxi2, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military and 
academic ratings. Individual house plan whereby boys live with 
teachers under tutorial system. Junior school, boys 8 to 13. For 
catalog, address Secretary, G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 


* FISHBURNE * 


MILITARY SCHOOL. Prepares for leading colleges. Ac- 
credited. Individual attention by able instructors, Mili- 
tary training for poise and success-winning qualities. 
Dramatics. Frequent social events. Sports. 655th year. 
Catalog. Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box B, Waynesboro, Va. 


ASTLE HEIGHTS" 


MILITARY. Prep. for College and Gov’t Academies. Junior 
School. Rates $650 and $550, Endowed, 10 modern buildings. 
Address Col. H. B. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (Near Nashville) Tenn. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. Accredited. Near 
White Sulphur Springs Alt. 2300 ft. Boys 
8to 21, All sports. Summer Camp. Enter 

Box B, Col. H. B. MOORK, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


MEXICO 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


MILITARY 


now. Catalog; 


Distinguished military preparatory school. 
Boys 10-20, Six months in Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains with winter session in Hollywood, Fla. 4 
Golf Course, swimming, tennis, ocean 
sports, aviation Cataloc. 


IVE RSI DE Boe. Gatnorititer Ba: 


argrave Military Academy 


Prepares College, Business. Accredited. 
High Scholastic standards. Junior School. 
All Athletics. Moderate Rates. Oatalog. 


Chatham, Virginia. 
Not Money” 


Cou. A. H. CAMDEN, 
“Making Men = a 


PEDDIE 


as Yale, Princeton, 


Specializes in preparing boys for 
college. 327 graduates in last five 
years have entered such colleges 
Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres, 
15 modern buildings. Junior school. All sports—riding, 
golf. Summer session. 70th year. Oatalog. 

Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 2-z, Hightstown, N. ud. 


CAMPS 


8 glorious weeks of Culver train: 
ing this summer—at moderate 
cost. A priceless investment 
for your boy’s future. A rare 


outing for U LVE 


Ask for catalog of 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


his vacation. 
Naval and Cavalry Schools for boys 
14 to 19. Catalog of Woodcraft 
Camp for boys 9 to 14, 21 LAKE SHORE WAY, CULVER, IND. 


Mention of ‘‘The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’? Will Bring Prompt Attention From Advertisers 
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Be Good To Your Stamps 


Valuable stamps are spoiled by careless 
handling. Hinges and tongs add fun and 
save stamps. All the gadgets—and packets, 
too—are in Scott’s new Price List. 

SEND FOR A FREE COPY 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 W. 47th St. New York, N.Y. 


G/ANT TRIANGLE 


Fascinating Tannou Touva “‘bull 
moose”’ triangle, largest in the 
world, and scarce (Peveuag air- 
mail together with 57 different 
stamps including beautiful new 
French and British Solent 
Congo, Madagascar, Gabon 

dorra, etc. Fine valuel! all tor 
only 5c to approval applicants. 


RYE STAMP CO., Box 465-A, Rye, N.Y. 


in WORLD 


(od sized Russian Zeppe- 


in Stamp (cat. value 20c!) 
and. Beautiul Lithuania Air- 
rian: (both illustrat- 

ket of 53 


5 2 ‘01 
approval applicants! 


WORLD-WIDE STAMP CO., BOX 400, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


SCARCE “NEW ISSUES” PACKET! 


New giant-sized, Gismond:-shaped *‘sports’’ stamp 
from Russia; Nyasal area “‘leopard’’ (both illus- 
trated); Britis ., Paraguay airmail; 


make your friends 
to approval applicants! 


35 Flatiron, Fort Worth, Texas 


envious. Only 


REIMERS, 


NF oa 0 y 
fy 


And fine packet including UBANGI, 
CHAD, GABON, ININI, ST. PIERRE, \Y 
TOGO, SENEGAL, BRITISH COLONIES— . 
savages, ships and animal stamps. \ 7 

Only S&S cents to approval applicants. WT 
POTOMAC STAMP CO., Dept. 602, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


BRITISH SILVER JUBILEES 


Pot 3 pcutersnt countries— prot ese & 


ALL CE 
piicents only. CLIPPER STAMP C 
ept. 5 Gloucester, Mass. 


Belgian 
Jubilee 


An HONG: : STINE, 
+ GUINEA, CEYLON, ABYS-: 
gyrervthing Fey 10c to approval applicants. Nie 


INIA, ete. 
0 Oneida, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


. M, HUSS! 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Central c 
American priangle, gna. pig Bask 

56 dif. including U.S. 

Victoria, Charkhari, a gi aed ‘midget 
stamp, etc.—all Se  aalg seer wih Hate and 
approvals. 

co., ‘Atlington’P. o., Baltimore. Md. 


Ne LNG. ihe ct 


1914 LAKE SHORE DRIVE." ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN. 


“HE GETS HIS MAN” 


land, etc. Large packet 
only 10c to approval applicants. 
AFFLECKS, 96 Agnes St., Oshawa, Ont., Canada, 


BYRD SOUTH POLE! 


‘ce U.S. IMPERFORATE BIG MAP °Sc 
MP; also rare FIUME SHIP TRI: 
ANGLE (illustrated), and big vainepacket Asta, 
3, Transvaal, Porto Rico, Pales- 
cents with lists and approvals. 


MT, WASHINGTON, MD. 


PILGRIM STAMP CO., 


SPAIN 10c; 5 AFRICA 20c, 


2 EGYPT 20c; BR. COLS. eget 
2 South America 10c; 25 Greece 10c; 20 Turkey 10c: 
Airmail 10c; 15 China 10c; 10 Siam 10c; 200 different ios: 
and our 50% discount approval sheets. 

COVERT STAMP €O., A-712, E. & B. BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kookaburra Bird!! Bolivia Triangle! 
Packet of unusual stamps containing rare Kookaburra Bird, scarce 
Bolivia triangle, famous money stamp (printed on cardboard and 
also used as currency!); airmails aro Mexico and Brazil; map, 
ship, animal, commemorative, etc. 

ONLY 10c TO UPPROVAL ° APPLICANTS. 
DeSoto Stamp & Coin Co., 105 No. Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 7c 
Bargain list cf hundreds of ten- 
cent packets free. Attractive ap- 
provals included. 

Timberline Stamp Service 
Dept. D, Box 1191, Denver, Colorado 


ACKAGE 50 OLD STAMPS, ic, 


Stamp Album (500 illustrations) giving dates, names of 
countries. etc., 3¢. Combined Stamp Dictionary and I)lus- 
trated List, of 3000 bargains, free. Illustrated, Priced, World 
Stamp Catalog (in 3 volumes) 20c. A. BULLARD &CO., importers, 
album manufacturers, Dept. 12, Rox. Sta., Boston, Mass. 
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Cardinal Peter Pazmany 
pictured on this Hun- 
garian adhesive, founded 
the great Catholic Uni- 
versity of Budapest 
in 1635. 


OLLECTING by specialization was 

considered in our December and Janu- 
| ary columns, with January’s discus- 
sion devoted to stamps associated with 
literature. Science is another important 
branch of human activity, and there are 
stamps honoring anatomists, astronomers, 
botanists, canal engineers, chemists, elec- 
tricians, histologists, inventors, mathema- 
ticians, medical authorities, naturalists, 
naval engineers, navigators, oceanograph- 
ers, ophthalmologists, physicians, physicists, 
physiologists, radio operators, stratosphere 
research workers, surgeons, tunnel builders 
and others who have contributed to prog- 
ress in science. 

You will indeed have a representative 
collection if you assemble the ones here 
mentioned (the Scott catalog designations 
are within parentheses): 

Abel (Norway A18). Albert I (Monaco 
A2, A5, A17, D2, SP1). Araujo 
(Salvador A82). Arosmena 
(Panama Ai0, A21, A26; Canal 
Zone A6, A7, Al2). 

Baraona (Honduras A265, 
A40). Berthelot (France A33). 
Boerhaave (Netherlands SP32). 
Bolyai (Hungary A47). Bou- 
gainville (New Caledonia A21). 

Cabot (Newfoundland A25, 
A81). - Cabral (Brazil A50). 
Cajal (Spain A109). Caldas 
(Colombia A103, A107). Car- 
tier (Canada A4, A112, A772; 
France A52). Champlain (Can- 


STAMPS 


by 


Kent B. Stiles 


France. Byrd has flown to both poles. 
Other birdmen have made amazing jour- 
neys, some around the world. Knowledge of 
astronomy, navigation and other branches 
of science is essential to men whose ad- 
ventures are in the air—and so stamps 
which recall fliers and their exploits, and 
airship and plane builders, have a logical 
place in any such collection. They include: 

Brown, Hawker, Koehl and Pinedo (New- 
foundland stamps). Barros (Brazil AP5). 
Bleriot (France AP2). Byrd (U.S. A127). 
Cabral and Continho (Spain AP17; Portu- 
gal A65). Carranza (Mexico AP2). Craiu 
(Rumania AP1). Darius and Girenas 
(Lithuania AP18 to AP22). Deve, Munch 
and Vernailh (New Caledonia Nos. 164, 
165, and Nos. 171 to 196). Doronin (Rus- 
sia (AP29). Fels (Spain AP15). Godoy 
(Spain AP16). Gusmao (Brazil AP1, AP6). 
Iglesias and Jiminez (Spain AP19)._ Kam- 
anin (Russia AP32). Kings- 
ford-Smith (Australia A8, 
AP2). Koppen (Netherlands 
AP3). 

Lepidevaki (Russia AP26). 
Levanevski (Russia AP27). 
Lilienthal (Germany AP8). 
Lindbergh (U. S., Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Panama, Spain). Lom- 
bardi and Mazzotti (Italy, Cy- 
renaica, Tripolitania). Mendez 
(Ecuador AP2). Molokov (Rus- 
sia AP81). Santos - Dumont 
(Brazil AP2, AP4, AP8, AP11; 
Spain AP14). Severo (Brazil 


CENTENARIO A é 
ada A36). Columbus (U. S., | : APS, ‘APT). Sidar (Spain 
Spain and many other coun- IBELLINIANO 20) AP18). Slepnev (Russia AP28). 
tries). Cook (Aitutaki, Cook s z Trimotore (Italy Nos. 652- 
Islands, New Zealand, Nieu, This Italian stamp 655). Ulm (New Zealand No. 
Penryhn Island—and not for- commemoratesthe 305). Van der Hoop (Nether- 


getting U. S. Nos. 647 and 648 
commemorating Cook’s discov- 
ery of the Hawaiian Islands). 
Marie Curie (Turkey SP22). 

Diaz (South West Africa 
A27, A28). Donders (Netherlands SP66). 

Edison (U. S. A105). Eotvos (Hungary 


A89). Ericsson (U. S. A98). 
Favre (Switzerland A43). Fedoseinko 
(Russia No. 751). Finlay (Cuba A62). 


Fulton (U. S. A85). 

Gaillard (Canal Zone No. 98). Galileo 
(Italy PN8). Galvani (Italy A176). Da 
Gama (Portugal A54 to A61; Portuguese 
India A22). Gilbert (Newfoundland A112 
to A125). Goethals (Canal Zone A36, A41). 
Gorgas (Canal Zone A835). Gramme (Bel- 
gium A66). 

Haller (Switzerland SP73). Hodges 
(Canal Zone A838). Hudson (U. S. A85). 
Huygens (Netherlands SP34). 

Im Hotep (Egypt A48). 

Jacquard (France A51). Jai Singh II 
(Jaipur A16). 

Kaczowski (Poland A47). 

La Perouse (New Caledonia A21). Leib- 
nitz (Germany A57). Leonardo da Vinci 
(Italy AP10, AP11, AP16). Lomonosov 
(Russia A67). Lorentz (Netherlands SP33). 

Magellan (Philippines No. 243). Men- 
deleyeff (Russia A185). Minckelers (Neth- 
erlands SP81). Moscici (Poland A46, A50). 

Nachtigal (Germany A67). 

Pacinotti (Italy A172). Pasteur (France 
A23). Piccard (Belgium A775).  Popoff 
(Russia A68). Prince Henry (Portugal 
A46, A47, A48, A112). Pujol (Argentina 
A95). 

Rousseau (Canal Zone A40). 

Sarpi (Italy A128). Schmidt (Russia 
AP25, AP33). Semmelweiss (Hungary 
A388). Serdan (Mexico A75). Siverwright 
(Ecuador A60). Sousa (Brazil A104). 
Tasman (Tasmania Al13). 
Toscanelli (Dominican 
Republic A13). 

Usyskin, or 
(Russia AP18). 

Vasenko (Russia No. 
750). Volta (Italy A84). 

Washington as a sur- 
veyor (U.S., Philippines, 
Brazil, France, Poland). 

Zea (Antioquia A57). 

In any “science” col- 
lection, surely we must 
not forget aviation! Lind- 


Oociskin 


bergh winged his way to 


death of the oper- 
atic composer, Vin- 
cenzo Bellini. 


This unusual Italian com- 
memorative is symbolic 
of Bellini’s work. 


lands AP2). Vodopianov (Rus- 
sia AP30). Von Gronau (Phil- 
ippines Nos. 361-367; Surinam 
No. 508-514). Voronin (Russia 
AP24). Wigura and Zwirko 
(Poland AP2). Wilbur and Orville Wright 
(U. S. No. 649). Zeppelin (U. S., Ger- 
many, Iceland, Russia, Hungary, Greece, 
Egypt and other lands). 

Nor do the foregoing complete the science 
collection. Stamps which picture the re- 
sults of the ingenuity of scientists may be 
included; and the number of these is al- 
most legion. Examples are Russia A129 
and A136 and Irish Free State A6, hydro- 
electric power stations; Russia A128, tele- 
graph station; Czechoslovakia A21, tele- 
phone exchange; Dominican Republic A40, 
A41, AP4, bridges; and there are many 
other bridge stamps. Radio towers and 
symbolism of radio signals are illustrated 
on various stamps. Airplanes and auto- 
mobiles and steamships are products of 
science, and there are hundreds of postal 
illustrations of these. 

The scope is broad. Your own judgment 
must dictate the limitations. 


Portraits 


EANWHILE philately’s gallery con- 
tinues to expand. The newcomers in- 
clude: 

Austria, semi-postals: Prince Eugene 
Von Savoyen (1667-1736), 12 plus 12gr 
sepia. Field Marshal Laudon (1717-1790), 
24 plus 24gr green. Karl Ludwig (Arch- 
duke Charles, 1771-1847), 380 plus 30gr 
carmine. Field Marshal Joseph Count 
Radetsky (1766-1858), 40 plus 40gr gray. 
Vice Admiral Tegetthoff (1827-1871), 60 
plus 60gr blue. Field Marshal Conrad von 
Hotzendorff (1852-1923), 64 plus 64gr violet. 

Bulgaria, commemora- 
tive: Stefan Karaja (on 
4L rose with Haji Di- 
mitr). Karaja and Di- 
mitr were of a group of 
leaders of sporadic mili- 
tary revolts which, be- 
ginning in 1828, led to 
Bulgaria’s rebellion 
against Turkish rule in 
1878. 

Dominican Republic, on 
stamps to raise funds to 
finance erection of a 
building to house the Na- 


The NEW JUBILEE PAPUA 


(as illustrated), Nyasa and (Leop- 
ard), scarce Fiji, 1: 9th century Mon- 
aco, Colombia (emerald mine) 
Panama (map), Italy (Mussolini 
statue), Guatemala, Bosnia, Estonia, 
Peru, lot of U. 5. commemoratives, 
and others. All for only 1c (in 
coin) to approval applicants. 


ARTHUR SYLVIA, °*:2,S!¢ry New Bedford, Mass. 


| QUEEREST STAMPS PACKET 


Receive world’s smallest stamp; Vatican 
City; scarce Liberia triangle (value lic); 
1935 Greek Red Cross (picturing coiled 
snake in Garden of Eden!); Australian 
Bushman; new Spanish Morocco; Japan 
‘quake stamp; Manchukuo; many others. 
All for Sc to approval applicants. 
R. Mi. Stamp Co., P. O. Box 230A, Port Chester, N.Y: 


aS se ey ee ei i Oe oy wa 
AFGHANISTAS 
TANNOU TOUVA 

NORTH BORNEO ~ PALESTINE 


AZERBAIJAN - FRENCH AND BRITISH COLONIES 
This Special Packet K<« To Approval Applicants 
HENRY BURKY”- HOLLIS, NEW YORK 


er pin abd & TRIANGLE! 


eautiful Uruguay ‘‘fiying horse’’ 
irmail and scarce Guatemala Tri- 
angle (as_ Mustrar ee re included 


Latakia, 
Venezuela, Britis! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


TheWorld in a Packet 2$¢ 


Zia 105 stamps, each irom different country, including 
MN Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Brunei, Falkland, Zanzi- 
@ AK bar and various others’ from Africa, Asia, eae 


D 
“p %/) and Central America, West Indies,’ etc.,” FREE 
& \) 
Si 


with each order, our pamphlet which, tells | is 
Ze 


QUEEN CITY STAMP a COIN 0. , a a 


cer STAMPS FREE 


for members of our club. No cost to you. Here's your 
chance to get FREE choice U. 8. and foreign stamps. 
Hundreds of varieties. Write at once for details—also 
FREE book about stamps and their values. 

YANK HOBBY CLUB 
212 West Monroe St. 


“Yo se PAR tin 


and peck of 3 s. including IMPER- 
oy FOR. Ei 
ALL FOR Magnificent PICTORIAL collection including fascinating 
TRIANG: 


(Dept. 40) 


“How te 


Make a Stamp Collection Properly, ur 
bargain Ut oF albums, fopelies and hundreds of 


“"eb4 “Race St., Cincinnatl, 0. 


Chicago 


;, Revenues (up to 
$5.00 value). Catalog Value exceeds 75c— 
all to approval applicante, for only be. 
~. lustrated 64 rice list FREE. 
CurhanStampCo, Dept. re Gloucester, haat 


TE 3c *cHiGAGS 

stamp missing from most collections; scarce 
English SILVER JUBILEE commemorative (a future 
rarity!); also famous Spain GOYA; handsome New Zea- 
land KIWI BIRD, a beautiful new issue; and finally a set 
of U. stamps more than 50 years old — this big $$$ 
outfit ApSOLUTELY FREE for 3c postage—to approval 

applicants only! Write today 

MIDWOOD STAMP COMPANY 

Box AG, Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
million dollars (interesting); perforation gauge and mme scale; one 
airmail set: interesting stamp from smallest republic on earth; one 
alay, Dutch 
PPROVAL AP- 
PLICANTS. Nice pocket stoce bo book with every order. 


F R | FI! This set is already obsolete and undoubt- 
you a short set of these and TWO pretty 
foreign Rictorint bet ef you will send us 4c postage. 


ANCHER STAMP CO. Rutherford, N. J. 
edly will be quite scarce. e will send 
Interesting approvals will be included. 


R. W. ROBERTS, 01 Fourth Ave., Bay City, Michigan 


LAN LIRA Gal 


NS My. 


ZANZIBAR PACKET FREE 


Queer freakish stamps from Zanzibar—Sudan—Somali- 
land—Tiger stamps— ppoland = Seana Archer— Ae 
gerian — Central American — h Colonials. Don 
Delay! Don’ i Wait! THIS MAGNIGA\ BOClOUs COL: 
LECTION FREE FOR 5c POSTA( 


a2) GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. AB., teenie Canada 


An Pol gt $1 stam 


AIRMAIL 


10, $5, $4 
als be Mo: Leas E has co. 
atin te Mlustraten and 
countries of 


with lists aod ee SEMINOLE 
STAMP CO., Pimlico, Baltimore, Md, 


PAPUA — FIJI—NIUE 


and scarce AFRICAN AIRMAIL in BIG packet of all diff. *‘Hard-to- 
get’’ pipet from ZANZIBAR, TANGANYIKA, MAURITIUS, ERENYDY 
SOUT ISLANDS, AFRICA, O. AMERI 4 Se 
many more countries. Mostly BRITISH COLONIES, for only 

(No German, Austria, etc.) pee on must ask for our ay provals. 
Kenwood Stamp Co., 524 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif. 


FOUR STAR APPROVALS 
United States—Canada—Newfoundland. Not 
ing like them. Write Today. SPECIAL:— 
Mixed U. S. only 10cto Approval Applicants. 


KESSELS, BOX 808, TUCSON, ARIZONA, 


PICTORIALS! ALLURING AND ROMANTIC 


Specials for the discriminating collector. Ethiopia, Set of nine 
Reece. Baantifal Airmail Set, oc. Dritieh Bmoites Sliver Tebitec, 
10 different, 25c. , Handsome stamp from Mongolia valued at 
$1.50 with each order. To approval applicants, sets 20c, premium in- 
cluded. Trade your duplicates! imnel lose 3c stamp for details. 
Westcote Stamp Exchange, 709 Webb Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
BO Y S Dutch Indies, etc. 6c to approval appli: 
cants. If you will write at once we will 
include a stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bar- 
gain list without extra charge. Stamp Albums ra 28e: 
60c; 5,000 spaces $1.25: 16,000 spaces $2.35; U. ‘$1.15. 
Hiil Stamp Co., 12 Leonard St., Waeltharni: Mass. 


STAMPS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Packet_108 stamps including Tchad, 


Mention of ‘“The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’’ Will Bring Prompt Attention From Advertisers 


STAMPS 
MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS 


Oldest and Best. Beverly, Mass. 
3 MONTHS AND A PREMIUM 25c 
i YEAR, $1 AND 4 PREMIUMS 


(1) Entire Naval Ship Cover (2) 5 for’n picture post cards 
(3) Honduras '92, 20c (12) (4) U. S. 1932, 7c Bicent * 
(5) U. S. 30 diff. precancels (6) Bahamas 3d war mint 
(7) U. S. 5c. Olympic (8) Denmark 5 sets of 10 
(9) U. S. 2c Liberty Bell (10) U. S., 5c Kosciusko 
(44) U.S. 1902, 2c (15 copies) (42) Panama '04 10c mint 
(13) U. S. any one—Steuben, Pulaski, Red Cross, Yorktown, 
Penn, Newburgh, Placid or Arbor Day (four on yearly.) 


WARD’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't a collector 
in your neighborhood who has a stamp 
from Swaziland! Our big value packet 
includes this rare country; also scarce 
Tannou Touva triangle (as illustrated) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 
Price only 5c to approval applicants, 


D.M. Ward, Desk A, Gary, Ind. 


3 3 FIJI ISLANDS, 
GOLD COAST, LIBERIA, MEXICO, 
and others including triangle C 
all for only 3c to approval applicants. 
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One packet only to a customer. 
FLORAL CITY STAMP CO. 
x BOTA 


Bo Springfield, Ghio. 


MORE BARRELS of STAMPS U3S.o\Fecse 


$1.00 PER POUND (about 4000 to lb.) Sample ¥ Ib. 25c. 
Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty of U. S. from 1c up. 
Hinges 10c for 1000; 25c for 3000. Coin premium list lic. 


B, ELMER, Dept. A, 196A Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SS 


U. S. A. PRICE LIST FREE 


Also fully illustrated U. S. catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. 8. stamps, 50c. . 8. stamps bought, 
THE JUNIOR SIMPLIFIED U. S. ALBUM 


A real loose leaf Album. Particulars, Sample page 5c postage. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38A Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


THIS AD WORTH 25c 


If you send for our approvals and buy 50c worth ormore— 
largeselectionof U.S. & Foreign—reasonable prices, Fine 
blank loose leaf post album with heavy leatherette covers 
and 100 quadrille 8"'4 x11" pages for $1.50 post paid. 
MORTON STAMP CO., 1119 OLIVE ST., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


REASURE ISLAND 


TRIANGLE, MAPS, ETC. 


Costa Rica’s new Cocos Island (Treasure Island) 
stamp & big Pkt. including triangle & 5 diff. map 
stamps, all tor only 3c to Approval Applicants. 

Woodward Stamp Co., Box 484, Springfield, O.' 


Foreign Coin, banknote, and large 
illostrated com paral er ees 
‘or 4c postage. Up to | 
CASH PAID FOR INDIAN- 
HEAD CENTS. Buying list 
showing dates wanted and prices 
paid 10c. Coin & stamp Approvalssent. | | 


TATHAM. COIN CO.. SPRINGFIELD: MASS 


50 BRITISH COLONIES, 20 COMM. 
25. U. S., or 20 AIRMAILS 


Any ONE of above packets 5c to approval applicants only. 
FREE A pictorial set with the purchase of any one 


of the above packets. 
HENRY DOWST, Box 16-A, Short Falls, N. H. 


SCARCE TRIANGLE AND AIRMAILS 


Large NYASSA TRIANGLE; beautiful EGYPT & LEBANON, AIR- 
MAILS; (Bi-colored, Large) Giant BELGIUM BALLOON, Big packet 
including CONGO,’ SAN MARINO, CHARKHARI, CUBA, C NA, 
MEXICO, rare NO. BORNEO and many other BRITISH COLONIES; 
ae tion gauge, millimeter scale and watermark detector ‘This 


'ALUE only 6c to approval applicants, 
EUREKA STAMP CO., Box G02-J, BURBANK, CALIF. 


Also Watermark Detector and collection of stamps including Africa, 
Fr. Colonies, China ‘*Wild Goose,’’ Confederate States (facsimile), 
Salvador, etc; All FREE to approval applicants. Send 8c postage. Scotts 


1936 cat. $2.25, Tatham Stamp Co., ( A-2), 


LARGEST SHIP STAMP 


ever issued, and our fine packet of 75 others, all differ- 
ent, given approval applicants sending 3c for postage. II- 
lustrated album holding 2,000 stamps, 15c. 1,000 hinges 10c. 
MIAMI STAMP CO., BOX 66, FOSTORIA, OHIO, 


SCARCE SIX-SIDED STAMP 


(found in very few collections) and 60 different stamps; 
including Cape Verde, Sudan, Brazil, $2 U.S. All for 
only 5c to approval applicants, 

LENOTT STAMP CO., Dept. D., Claiborne, Maryland 


ASTONISHING FREE PACKET! 


Contains stamps from BADEN (one of those scarce old German 
States), Exotic Mongolia, Turks Caicos, $5 U. S., Giant 
Bi-Colored Cayman Islands, Imperforated ‘*Park’’— every- 
thing absolutely free to approval applicants enclosing 8c postage. 


VIKING STAMP CO., One Hanson Pi., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


BIG PACKET of stamps from EGYPT, SIAM, 
TURKEY, PERSIA, etc., (No Europe) GIVEN to 
approval applicants who enclose 3c postage. 

The Florman Stamp Market, Dept. A, Onekama, Mich. 


MEXICO UNITED STATES 

7 New Mexican Special showing Indian Archer 

&j{in action (as illus.) with 20 different Mexico and 

1/25 different U.S. including old issues, com- 

, memoratives all for 5c to approval applicants. 
L. W. HUDSON & joy INC. 

i: 412 W. Front St. Plainfield, N. J. 


Springfield, Mass. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


tional Library and Archives: Jose Nunez 
de Caceras, Y%c lilac. Gen. Gregoris Lu- 
peron, le green. R. Emiliano Tejera; 2c 
earmine. Jose Reyes, 5c ultramarine. Gen. 
Antonio Duverge, 7c gray-blue. Felix M. 
Del Monte, 10c orange. Feso J. Peynado, 
25¢e gray-violet. Salome Urena, 30c red. 
Gen. Jose Maria Cabral, 50c maroon. M. 
de J. Galvan, 1p black. Gaston F. Deligne, 
2p sepia. These persons, renowned in their 
own country, are obscure in world history. 
The 3c viclet honors President Trujillo, 
familiar to philately; and the proposed 
building is illustrated on the 20c olive. 

Finland, commemorating seventieth birth- 
day of Johan Julius Sibelius, Finnish com- 
poser, born Dec. 8, 1865. 

Iceland, recalling birth of Natthias Joc- 
humsson, poet, in 1835, 3a 
slate-green, 5a gray, 7a 
yellow-green, 25¢ light 
blue. 

Luxemburg, annual 
semi-postal: Charles IV 
(1316-1378), Roman em- 
peror and king of Bo- 
hemia (and son of John 
the Blind, Luxemburg 
SP14). 

Mexico, commemorating 
twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the 1910 revolution: 
Emiliano Zepata, rebel 
leader, 10c violet. Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, a president, 20c orange- 
red air. 

Norway, charity stamps to aid homeless 
persons: Fridtjof Nansen (1861-1980), ex- 
plorer, statesman, humanitarian, 10, 15, 
20 and 30 ore. Add Nansen to your science 
collection, as he was both zoologist and 
histologist; and to your literature collec- 
tion, because he wrote extensively on ocean- 
ography, exploration and other subjects. 

Russia, commemorating twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of death of Count Leo Nikolay- 
vich Tolstoy (1828-1910), moral philoso- 
pher and novelist (add him to your liter- 
ature collection), 3k lilac and black, 10k 
brown and blue, 20k brown and green. 

Russia, commemorating “Men of the Rev- 
olution”: Mikhail Vassilievich Frunze (1885- 
1925), soldier (and, as a surgeon, should 
be in your science collection), 2k violet. 
N. E. Baumann, a revolutionist murdered 
in 1905, 4k lilac. S. M. Kirow, a Com- 
munist statesman assassinated in 1934, 40k 
gray and brown. 


Another of the Bellini 
commemoratives. 


Spain: Diego Rodriguez de Silva y 
Velasquez (1599-1660), one of the world’s 
greatest painters, 50c blue, 


Notes 


RGENTINA is honoring a prize bull, 

“Faithful 20,” which brought a record 
price at a Buenos Aires show in 1925, by 
placing his likeness on the 15c of a new 
pictorial set. Other designs are a sym- 
bolism of agriculture, 25c; a Merino ram, 
30ce; sugar plantation, 40c; oil well, 50c; 
map of South America, $1; fruits, $2; 
Iguazu Falls, $5; grapes, $10; and cotton, 
$20. 

Recalling colonization of the State of 
Espirito to Santo in 1535, Brazil has 
issued a 300 claret depict- 
ing the arrival of Vasco 
Fernando Coutinho, 
Portuguese navigator, in 
that year; and a 700r 
blue showing the state’s 
coat-of-arms. 

The fiftieth anniversary 
of Italy’s occupation of 
Eritrea is recalled with 
a 50c air stamp. 

February brings the 
winter Olympic Games, 
and Germany has re- 
leased commemoratives— 
6 plus 4pf green, skat- 
ing; 12 plus 6pf carmine, skiing; and 20 
plus 15pf blue, bobsled racing. Germany 
issued also 8pf brown and 12pf red stamps 
to recall the first Hitler putsch at Munich in 
1923; the design is a Nazi trooper against 
a background of collonade, and inscribed is 
Gedenke des 9 November 1923 (in memory 
of the 9th of November, 1923). 

Restoration of a monarchy in Greece had 
speedy philatelic result. Stamps of earlier 
vintage were overprinted “Nov. 3d, 1935,” 
the date of the plebiscite by which the 
people voted for the kingdom. 

Japan welcomed the New Year with a 
1% sen stamp with a picture of Mount 
Fuji. The border symbolizes pine, bamboo 
and plum-blossom, happy omens of the 
New Year. 

Russia issued 3k, 5k, 10k and 20k stamps 
recalling the sixtieth anniversary of the 
birth, in 1875, of the late Michael Kalanin, 
president of the Soviet central executive 
committee. They offer various portraits 
of Kalanin. 


Do You Know That-- 


In football, the kicker may now punt 
the ball out of a teammate’s hands? 


The China Clipper, largest sea- 
plane ever built in the United States, 
weighs 25 tons, carries 43 passengers, 
has a 130-foot wing, cost $1,200,000, 
can carry 102.1 per cent of its own 
weight? 


So full of philatelic mail was the 
giant China Clipper on her maiden 
voyage across the Pacific that her fit- 
tings had to be stripped and two crew 
members left behind to make room? 


One Paris family out of ten eats 


Joseph’s 


horse regularly because dark-red sweet- 
tasting horse meat costs two-thirds the 
price of beef? Largest eaters of horse 
meat in the United States are dogs, 
who get it in prepared dog food. 


The denser the metal in a flute, the 
better the instrument’s tone? Hence a 
gold flute has a better tone than a 
silver one, a platinum one better than 
gold. 

The horse is the Mongol’s express; 
the camel his freight train? A good 
camel will carry a 500-pound load 70 
miles a day and, if necessary, go 10 
days without food or drink. 


Brothers 


(Continued from page 10) 


that he would faint. Then, in his des- 
peration, he recalled how his father 
used to talk to Thursday. 

“Easy, Thursday,” he heard himself 
saying. “You’re scaring these people.” 

“They can’t keep me here!” Mc- 
Ever blared. “And you can’t!” 

“I’m not trying to. I’m staying here 
myself. Why don’t you sit down? 
You’re scaring the nurses. They think 
you'll hurt them.” 

Every word Joe uttered cost him 
heavily. Vaguely he realized that his 
voice sounded like his father’s had. 

“Don’t you think you’ve run around 
enough now?” Joe asked. ‘“Why—” 

“T haven’t run around. Ralph, I’m 
sick,” said McEver. His eyes closed 
for a moment, and he swayed on his 


feet. “I’m going out. Don’t try to 
stop me!” 
“No—wait. Listen to me. There’s 


no door over here.” 


“I’m going out.” But he stopped. 


“Listen to me, Thursday,” Joe said. 
“Stay here. You’re sick. You belong 
here.” 

He talked on and on, and McEver 
stood there listening. Joe didn’t know 
half what he was saying. The tone 
of voice was the thing, anyway. Calm, 
reasonable, indifferent—with no ax to 
grind. 

Finally the other internes came. 
They were stealing up on McEver 
when Joe stopped them. 

“He’s going. He wants to sleep.” 

Thursday turned wearily. ‘Yeah 
Sleepy.” 

After they had led him away, people 
came in to talk to Joe. 

“Weren’t you scared to death?” a 
nurse asked. 

“No,” Joe said. 

He was surprised at his answer. He 
hadn’t been. After the first few min- 
utes he had concentrated on his voice, 
and on Thursday, and he’d forgotten 
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You'll Be Out In Front On 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Show the rest of your 
bunch some real speed 
by using Northland Skis 


-—the skis that are faster 
because they are abso- 
lutely uniform in weight, grain, 
limberpess and balance. They are 
mad: inhickory,ash, maple and pine 
in expeitly dealgned models that 
assure best results in touring, sla- 
lom, downhill, jumping and racing. 
Look tor the deeihead trademark 
that identifies Northland skis, 

hockey sticks, toboggans 
= and snow-shoes, 


Free booklet HOW TO SKI 
will help you learn 


NORTHLAND SKi MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
5 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn. 


NW! 


EASIER THAN EVER 


& You play tunes in a few hours, 
Exclusive features of latest 
model Buescher True-Tone saxo- 
phones enable you to join band or 
orchestraquickly. Be popular. Earn 
a college education. Make music a 
career — good pay jobs open! 
Clyde Doerr, pictured, famous radio 
saxophonist, is one of many artists 
using Buescher True-Tones, ‘‘fea- 
tured instruments of the air ways.”* 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments. 
Write for free book. Mention instru- 
ment which interests you. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
205 Buescher Bidg. Elkhart, ind. 


BUESCHER. 


eee" C772 Clone 


NEW. MEAD Ki-YAK 


) 
» Home! 


MEAD 


MER eames stat 

It east assemble 0} 

GLIDERS pleasire or profit, Gan’ sink. Por- 

table. Seawo ane Li ey 

Fast. Highest quality. Low cost: 

ae eee tae 

ept. We ti ing. oO 

i for illustrated ‘folder. $6. Paddle 
CHICAGO now given with Ki-Yak—hurry/ 


MAKE YOUR OWN BLUE PRINTS! 


Great fun, instructive, making blue prints from drawings of al) 
kinds, mechanical, artistic sketchings as well as from photo- 
graphic negatives. Blue print signs of all kinds can be made. Com- 
plete outfit—$.50 postpaid. (Please send cash or money order.) 


Scientific Specialty Co., P, 0. Box 4028, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IT’S EASY 


To get money and popularity through illustrating. Start: 


on the road to success with the aid of our new 
simplified course. Complete course with 56 in- e 
terestinglessons anddetailed market guide, ONLY 
GRAPHIC SERVICE, 417 Southway, Baltimore, Md. 


F RE LIGHTS FROM 


THE WIND 


Build your own light plant from old automobile 
generator, operated by wind propeller. Light your 
house, cabin or summer home free. We show you 
how. Make Money Building for others. Dime 
brings complete plans and catalog with 20 other 
generator changes. LeJay Manufacturing Co. 
1404 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Learn tt MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 


a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 
common specimens. Save ycur hunt- 
ing trophies; decorate home and den. 
Mak» genuine KROME LEATHER,tan 
and make up furs for sparetime profit. 


48 i—tell: 
FREE BOOK “yer. 
Hunters, get this wonderful book. Its Bs 


Now Free. Send postal card Foday— : 
This Minute! State your AGE. 


chool of Taxidermy, Dept. 1082 Omaha, Nebr. 


MIDGET ELECTRIC RADIO 
#1 Wt. only 2lbs_ Real miniature LOUD- 
SPEAKER built in, Size only34xb44x2'4 si 
(Smallest real radio built). Easily Wired @ 
arried in any large pocket orintravel- fUlfoq 
ing bag. Two triple hi-gain tubes— teste 
Tunes in ail stations loud and 


built in’ aerial. 2 
# clear—distant reception. Ideal second or per- 


sonal radio, Operates on any 110 volt A.C. or 
D.C. current. ae arts and diagrem for $6.49. 
COMPLET. LY WIRED AND TESTED 
FOR ONLY 50c extra or $6.98. Send only 
$3.00 (cash, money order. check) and pay 
postman $3 98 plus postage on atrival. 
GUARANTEED to operate anywhere, 


ORDER NOW! — tinyTONE RADIO CO. 
Dept. A-2, Kearney, Nebraska 


ORE FUN WITH A CAMERA! 
«ee GET THE UNIVEX $I Post 


Don’t miss the big thrill 
you'll get taking your own 
pictures. One click with the Uni- 
vex and you’ve got a snapshot 
that all the fellows will envy. The 
Univex is only 2x4 inches overall 
and will slip right into your pocket.” 
Takes pictures 1144x144 in. (We 
will enlarge your favorite Univex 
snapshots for only 5c each.) Pin 
a dollar bill to this ad and send it in 
today for a million dollars worth of fun. 


FREE Photographic Almanac and Bargain Book. 
1001 sensational bargains new and used. 
Still and Movie Cameras, Lenses, Binoculars, 
Microscopes, Telescopes. Write for your free copy. 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY, Est. 1899 
230 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. AB-2 Chicago, Sli. 


WITH 
TROLL FILM 


Mention of “The Youth’s Companion Combined With The American Boy’? Will Bring Prompt Attention From Advertisers 
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FOR LESS THAN ic EACH! 


Sell toys at big profits. Get this complete 
outfit. You can make 8 different characters 
thousands of times in moulded metal. In- 
cludes paints for coloring and full casting 
equipment, Price $2.50 (DeLuxe Model, 
Electrically equipped, $8.25). Send 
money order, stating choice of U. S. 
Soldiers, Wild West Cowboys, U. S. 
Machine Gunners. 


Largest Assortment in 


Extra Moulds 


3 large figures in one mould, 


95¢ 


Wild Animals, Ships, Soldiers of U. 8. 
and Foreign Armies, Airplanes, Can- 
nons, Machine Guns. Also Buck 
Rogers Toys ($1.00 for 3-in-1 
mould) 

Choice of 188 Different Characters 


EXTRA CASTING METAL 
3 large cakes (36 pigs) 60c 
Send money order. Shipped post- 

paid in U. S. 


RAPAPORT BROS., 709 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 


JUNIOR CASTER 


LEARN IN 10 EVENINGS 


@ Practice ten evenings 
and play your first mel- 
ody on your P-A Sax’. 
What a thrill! Then 
popularity; good times; 
a glamorous future; all 
so easy. Go try a new, 
easy P-A Sax’, Trumpet, 
Trombone, Clarinet at 
your local music store. 
Or write today for beau- 
tiful free book. No obli- 
gation. Easy terms. 
Success assured with 
P-A. Writetoday. 1161 


Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co, 
202 P-A Bidg. ELKHART, INDIANA 


Uodercte op 
LEARN CARTOONING 


by the method that has developed hundreds success- 
fully. Send name, address and age for free chart 
to test your ability. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 1748 National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOYS-MAKE YOUR OWN 
ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
—one that really works. Made easily from scrap 
material at low cost. Useful around the home— ff 
saves steps; funto build. Plans and instruction }}]| 
booklet 35c. Circular for 2c erie a q 
IMELL CO., Box 53, 144 West Diamond 
Lake Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EARN WHILE LEARNING 
AT HOME! 


Television, Photo Electric 
Cells, Public Address 
Many R-T-I Trained Men 
make up to $75 a week and 
more in full-time 1adio jobs 
—$5-$15 in spare time alone. 


More trained men needed. 


Learn at ome, By quick, and 

>, R-T- n- 

REAL PAY formed by 50 ne concerns. 
iz 


aa cians SN 


Write for bi, oa hed 
Book FREE. RADIO AND TELEVISION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
2130Lawrence Ave., Dept.112, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF IT’S SPEED YOU WANT! 


gy You'll Get 

7 It With 
OVERSIZE 
BEARINGS 
4-Point Contact 


Equipped with the fastest, strongest, and (Gzescume 
longest life wheels made, Patented —so 
no other skate can copy. Oversize Bearings 
of 4” reduce friction and heat, allowing 
10 Times Faster Spin. TRIPLE-TREAD— Z 
“TRIPLE-WARE” Wheels give 3 times longer life. 
No Bargain Skates offer such quality or low cost. 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE BOOK 


Send for secrets of winning races, games, etc. It’s 
Free. If you want beautiful 25¢ gold f. club pin 
enclose 10c to cover mailing. Pe 

ORDER TODAY! Ifdealerdoesn’t [4 
carry “CHICAGO’S” refuse others. § 
Order Direct! We'll ship postpaid 
on receipt of $1.95. Give shoe size. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 

Roller Skates with Record for over 33 years 

4444 W, Lake St. hicago, Ill. 


Joe lay quietly con- 
He hadn’t been 


to be yellow. 
templating a miracle. 
afraid. 


The other months of imprisonment 
went faster than Joe had expected 
them to. The months of convalescence 
—of moving his arms, and standing up, 
and learning to walk again — those 
months went fast, too. 

By the time he was completely well 
and hard, the wrestling season was on 
again at the Kingsport Athletic Club. 

Nobody had expected Joe to try to 
wrestle any more. But Joe had a job 
to finish. He got in shape. He trained 
until he could chin himself indefinitely. 
He could climb the pull-up rope to the 
ceiling in sixteen seconds, using only 
his hands. He could turn back flips 
until you were dizzy watching him. 

Not bad, they said. Especially for 
a man weighing a hundred and eighty. 
But that kind of business wouldn’t beat 
Riley McEver. Joe ought to practice 
eye-gouging and rabbit-punching. 

“You think you’re ready for Mc- 
Ever?” Gregory asked one _ night. 
“We’ve got a match with the Mill Club 
Wednesday.” 

“Tm ready,” Joe answered. 

On Wednesday, Puckett Mills led the 
match by 13-12 when the unlimited 
bout came. Riley McEver showed sur- 
prise when Joe stepped onto the mat 
with him. 

Joe didn’t say anything. His face 
was calmly expressionless. He walked 
across the mat and rotated 
his hands beneath the referee’s 


ached with the strain. But before the 
referee could get there to break the 
hold, Joe dropped to one knee and sent 
the startled McEver flying over his 
back like a rag doll. 

McEver recovered and came in rag- 
ing. He tried everything in the book, 
and a good many things that nobody 
would think of putting in the book. 
But always Joe freed himself. He 
made Riley look awkward and wild. 
Riley swung at his face, and Joe caught 
the arm and spun Riley into the ropes. 
Riley tried a flying mare, and Joe 
slipped a hand under his knee and 
dumped him on his face. For every 
trick, Joe had an answer. 

“Now,” Joe said to himself, “we’ll 
wrestle some.” 

Joe went to work. His wrestling 
wasn’t the spectacular kind. He didn’t 
leap and dive and slam. Smoothly and 
calmly he began molding McEver into 
strange shapes. 

Watching, you’d think McEver was 
getting the best of it. Then you’d 
notice that his hands were locked and 
that his legs were hopelessly grape- 
vined. 

Joe’s wrestling wasn’t spectacular, 
but there was grace to it. Joe was a 
scientist. Only a scientist had a chance 
against McEver’s strength and ruth- 
lessness. 

Then, after most of the allotted ten 
minutes had gone, Joe had to use some- 
thing more than science. He had to 
meet strength with strength. 


eyes. 

“All right,” the referee said. 
“Wrestle!” 

The bout started fast. Riley 
came in low and hard, like a 
fullback with one yard to go. 
He meant to end the match 
without any poking around. 

Joe stepped aside and caught 
one of the hooked arms, jerk- 
ing McEver erect. Dragging 
the arm over his shoulder, he 
gave a quick back-lift and 
twist, and McEver struck the 
mat spread-eagled. 
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“Kingsport’s advantage!” 
the referee barked to the time- 
keeper. 

But McEver rolled and 
sprang out of Joe’s hurried 
follow-through. 

“No advantage!” 

They eased back into posi- 
tion in the center of the mat. 
McEver was regarding him 
with a puzzled expression. He 
advanced, and for a moment 
the wrestlers locked arms and 
heads. McEver’s shoulder sud- 
denly lurched brutally upward, 
snapping Joe’s head back. Mc- 
Ever bored in for the leg hold, 
and got it. As Joe went down, 
McEver’s elbow came _ up, 
punching a heartless blow into 
the solar plexus. 

The referee didn’t see it. 
And even if he had, there was 
no way of knowing it wasn’t 
an accident. 

“Puckett’s advantage!” 

But McEver’s offending el- 
bow cost him that advantage. 
As the elbow struck Joe, he 
seized it and writhed under it. 
Swinging his free leg for mo- 
mentum, he rolled McEver 
adroitly upside. 

“Kingsport’s advantage!” 

He tried to maneuver into 
a figure-four hold. He could 
tie McEver down forever with 
that. 

But Riley was mad. He was 
coming up. A shove, a quick 
leap, and his feet were under 
him. 

“No advantage!” 

Suddenly Riley swerved and 
clamped on a vicious full Nel- 
son. Joe’s injured vertebrae 
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In some way, Riley snatched his legs 
free long enough to snap them into a 
deadly head-scissors. 

Joe’s skull ached with the pressure. 
He tried to turn, and the pressure in- 
ereased—increased until the lights be- 
gan to flicker. There were only two 
things he could do. The first was to 
lie there and lose on time—to give up. 

Joe was tempted. He was tired, and 
it was the easiest way. But it was 
the way you did when you were yellow. 

The second thing was to rise—if you 
could. If he managed to get to his 
feet with the help of Riley’s own 
weight, he could shake free. 

Joe did the second thing. He rose 
to his knees, lifting McEver. His head 
felt as if it were in a compress. His 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. 

Joe kept coming up. 

He was erect. The spectators’ en- 
thusiasm overflowed, but their ap- 
plause was quickly shushed by the 
referee. 

Joe suddenly tilted his heavy-bur- 
dened head forward, at the same time 
pushing McEver down with his arms. 
The hold slipped a fraction, and Joe 
felt the sides of his face go raw. 

Then McEver fell loose. Joe could 
have taken revenge by slamming him, 
but he didn’t. He followed him down. 
As they fell, his hands were tying Mc- 
Ever up. 

McEver landed flat on his back—and 
stayed there. Joe had locked on a 
crotch hold in midair. Out of the side 
of his eyes, Joe saw the ref- 
eree’s white clothes. Then he 
felt the sting of the referee’s 
hand on his bare back. Fall! . 

Joe pulled McEver to his 
feet, then looked at the score- 
board. The lights were chang- 
ing. They stopped at 15-18, 
and the fifteen was Kings- 
port’s. 

The unrestrained bedlam 
that followed the team to the 
showers was cut off abruptly 
as the locker room door shut. 
Inside, the team congratulated 
him. They knew what he’d 
been up against. Their praise 
was worth double. 

Gregory said: “If I had a 
cast-iron nerve like yours, I’d 
go into the daredevil business. 
There’s money in it.” 

It was all very pleasant. 
But Joe wasn’t smiling. Some- 
thing hadn’t worked exactly 
right. His plans about Riley. 
Riley had come up from the 
mat with an amazed scowl, 
without offering his hand or 
saying a word. 

That was what he thought 
until he finished dressing and 
walked out into the night, and 
saw McEver leaning against 
the wall, waiting. They fell 
in step. 

“How’d you do it?” Mc- 
Ever demanded finally. 

“How’d I beat you? I 
wrestled.” 

McEver was thoughtful. 
“Yeah. I guess that’s it.” He 
hesitated, then went on pain- 
fully. “You’ve had to take 
plenty off me, haven’t you?” 

“T’ve taken some.” 

McEver shook his head. 
“You’ve taken plenty. You’re 
not the only one.” 

Joe realized that McEver 
was taking it hard — harder 


than would ever show. “For- 
get it.” 
They walked on. “I was 


thinking about going to a late 
show,” McEver said awkward- 
ly. “‘Thunderbolt’s’ the pic- 
ture. How about going with 
me?” 

Joe grinned. “Nothing I’d 
like better. Come on.” 

He didn’t tell McEver he’d 
seen the show. 
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NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 
SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP BODIES 
HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


* Available in Master De Luxe models 
only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


6 NEW GREATLY REDUCED G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
0 


The lowest financing cost in G. M. A. C. history. Compare 
Chevrolet’s low delivered prices. 


CHEVROLET/” 


com-plete’ (kém-plet’) a. 1. With no part, item, 
or element lacking; free from deficiency; entire. 


—Webster’s Dictionary 


HE young man’s dad is right! For, of all cars in the 

entire lower price range, the new Chevrolet is the 
only car that is really and genuinely complete. It’s the 
only car that brings you all the features that are essential 
to complete motoring enjoyment. This word “complete” is 
the only word that fully describes the new 1936 Chevrolet; 
and it has come to mean Chevrolet to buyers of cars in 


the lower price field. See your Chevrolet dealer—today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Master De Luxe Sport Sedan 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


PICK OUT YOUR 


Here are four of 
the most popular 
DAISYS! Every one 
of them, from the 
hard-hitting single 
shot (that costs only 
ONE BUCK) to the 
super-accurate No. 25 
Pump Gun, is madeof 
the finest materials, 
bymenskilledin mak- 
ing air rifles. Every 
air rifle Daisy makes, 
regardless of price, is 
rigidly guaranteed for 
ONE YEAR against 
any defects. Think 
that over!!! 


BULLS EYE@)SHOT 


A gun of any kind is 
only as good as the 
ammunition used init 
... BULLSEYE COP- 
PROTECT STEEL 
SHOT is the official 
Daisy ammunition... 
“tailor-made” to fit 
DAISY shooting bar- 
rels. When you use 
BULLSEYE your 
Daisy gives youevery- 
thing it’s got—and 
that’s plenty!!! 


THE AMERICAN Boy—Youru’s COMPANION 


... that, of ALL the things you 
can buy, a genuine, hard-hit- 
ting DAISY AIR RIFLE is 
about the only one that'll 
give you 365 days of REAL 


fun every year???... 


It doesn’t matter whether it’s 
day or night... snowing or 


raining ... 10 below zero or 


100 in the shade... your 
DAISY’S right there to de- 


liver the goods. 


No. 25 DAISY PUMP GUN 


Snares 


fo8ne eee 


The hardest-hitting, most accurate shooter 
in the whole DAISY line. Made of tough, 
blued gun steel, with knife front, and 
micrometer type rear sights, Cenuine 
American Walnut stock. 


No. 107 BUCK JONES SPECIAL 


Designed by Universal’s great star—Buck 
Jones—the greatest cowboy of them all, 
Its a pump action repeater—with new 
type air seal in magazine, Full-floating 
compass inlaid in stock, along side a real 
sundial. Buck’s name engraved on 


polished blued steel jacket. 


No. 195 BUZZ BARTON SPECIAL 
a 


71.95 


Buzz Barton’s idea of what a 1000 shot 
repeater should be. Carbine cocking action 
—telescopic-type sights. Buzz Barton’s 
signature branded into natural finished 
stock. Accurate and hard-hitting —arid 
a REAL buy! 


No i 101 DAISY SINGLE SHOT 
— , $1.00 


Don’t let the low price fool you. Its 
every inch a GENUINE DATSY. It’s made 
by the same skilled workmen that make the 
higher priced DAISYS. Finished in shiny 
blued gun steel, with walnut stained stock, 


’ \ Do } abun 
REALIZE. 


Take these cold, blustery winter 
nights ... can you think of ANY- 
THING that’s half as much fun 
as peppering the bullseye in your 
OWN basement??? And it’s so 
easy to do, too—all it takes is a 


packing box for a backstop and 


a light over the target. Nothing 
fussy to build, nor expensive to 
buy ... just set ’er up and shoot. 
And remember this—YOUR DAD 
LIKES TO SHOOT!!! After he’s 
read the paper, just tell him, sort 
of off-hand like, that you’re a 
better shot than he is. Chances 
are he’ll beat you to the basement 
to make you prove it! (Better get 
in some practice before you take 
him on, though.) 


Take 1» BUCK JONES SPECIAL 
DAISY along with you on your 
next hike... take pot shots at all 
the old tree stumps you come 
across... and then practice find- 
ing what time it is with the com- 


pass and the sundial inlaid in 


the stock. With a little practice 
youll be able to hit the exact 
time right on the nose, every time. 


And in the spring, summer and 
fall, well,... there’s just no end 
to all the fun you can have with 


a DAISY... Target practice in 
the back yard... hikes through 
the woods... marksmanship 
contests... all the things that are 


REAL FUN. 
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You’re cheating yourself out of 
plenty of this fun if you don’t get 
a DAISY. Did you ever stop to 
think that, by doing just a few 
odd jobs, you can earn more’n 
enough to buy it yourself 22? Its 
easy! Get busy and earn YOUR 
DAISY ...GET INTO THE FUN!!! 


